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THREE YEARS OF WAR © 


HE opening of a fourth year of war finds the United Nations still con- 

ducting a strategic defensive, which now embraces the globe, but which 
reaches its maximum intensity in two areas of supreme hazard—one on the 
Atlantic highway between the New and Old Worlds, the other at the Cau- 
casian gateway from Europe into Asia. Now that every important nation 
in the world has become involved, the final pattern of the conflict seems at 
last to be perceptible, and to offer on the present anniversary an unusual 
temptation to retrospect. 

September 1, 1939 seems of course an arbitrary date at which to begin the 
history of the war. If comparison be made between the preceding Christmas, 
when Hitler was digesting the Sudetenland and British volunteers were 
studying A.R.P., and the Christmas following, when Hitler was digesting 
Poland and the R.A.F. was scattering leaflets over Berlin, the contrast 
between peace and war is not very violent. Perhaps an English chronicle 
of the war ought to begin with the evening when Neville Chamberlain, 
about to start on his flight to Godesberg, moralized on the tragedy of seeing 
London citizens, twenty years after the war to end wars, hastily digging 
trenches in their parks. But whether the formal declaration of war be 
regarded as a starting-point, or as the first annual milestone on the way, 


it will serve as a fixed date from which to measure our subsequent 
progress. » 


SEPTEMBER 1939—THE OPENING PROSPECTS 


ENGLAND, at the outset of open hostilities, had not quite completed a year 
of hurried rearmament, undertaken immediately after the Munich settlement 
in the hope that visible preparedness for war might yet save the peace of 
Europe, and continued after the rape of Czechoslovakia in the deepening 
conviction that war itself was inevitable and imminent. The cadres of a con- 
script army had been formed, and the first drafts had had a few months’ 
training. A great expansion of the Royal Air Force was projected, but 
waited for the most part on the building of the necessary factories. In 
immediate action on the Continent against a Power that had been practically 
on a war footing for more than six years the country could not yet play any- 
thing but a minor part. Great Britain expected to supply the decisive reserve 
of strength to the coalition against Hitlerism, but the brunt of the first 
onslaught must, as in 1914, be borne by others. 

Nobody doubted the prompt adhesion of the Dominions to the cause; 
but their strength, even more than that of the mother country, was potential 
rather than actual. The consciousness of this lack of immediately available 
force in the Empire had dictated, during the summer of 1939, an anxious 
diplomatic search for allies’in eastern Europe, the Government repressing 
its old distrust of the Soviet system in the attempt to make Russia a corner- 
stone in a “peace front”, and so reproduce approximately the alignment 
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of 1914. It was under the shock of the disappointment of this hope by 
the sudden conclusion of the German-Soviet treaty that Great Britain 
entered the war. Even without Russian support Poland, estimated by the 
numbers of her mobilized infantry, at that time still the accepted military 
criterion, could no doubt hold out for some months, perhaps until the 
spring. After that the fate of the British Empire would be staked on the 
solidity of the Entente with France. It was commonly taken for granted 
that Great Britain had once more at her side the France of Clemenceau and 
Foch, with its defensive strength enhanced by all the difference between the 
mighty fortifications of the Maginot Line and the comparatively simple 
entrenchments of Verdun. 

In the general judgment, therefore, the prospect opening in September 
1939 was of a repetition of the Four Years War. That war had established 
the immense tactical advantage of the defence. Sooner or later the Germans 
would secure their eastern frontier by overcoming the resistance of Poland, 
incurring great casualties in the process. They would then be condemned to 
waste their strength in frontal attack on the prepared positions of the west, 
held by a French army of millions and a British expeditionary force, which 
would grow continually in numbers as the months or years went by. Mean- 
while the British and French navies would hold the seas, securing to the 
Allies free access to supplies from America, and subjecting Germany to. the 
slow strangulation of blockade. Italy would be helpless in the face of superior 
Allied sea power in the Mediterranean, and might be constrained to neutrality 
until evident self-interest brought her in on the allied side. Japan’s persistent 
failure to overcome Chinese resistance suggested that the threat in the Far 
East—which could hardly become actual without provoking the United 
States to intervene—need not be considered grave. 

The one outstandingly new factor since 1918 was the immense progress of 
aerial invention. It was feared that the competitive destruction of the great 
cities of all belligerents, with enormous civilian casualties, would begin 
- immediately. Therefore, even before the outbreak of war, hosts of children 
were dispersed from the towns, while the great part-time force of civil 
defence workers took up its posts. With this exception the approach to 
war was dictated mainly by the experience of 1914-18. The statesmen who 
had built on the Munich settlement their hopes of a new era of peace, and 
those who had denounced it as a betrayal, closed their ranks in equal resolu- 
tion. The Government was reinforced by the inclusion of the outstanding 
survivor of the war leaders of twenty-five years before, and the consistent 
champion of preparedness, Mr. Churchill. A unified command was in- 
stituted, with a British admiral to control allied strategy at sea, a French 
general to control it on land, and the formulation of air strategy left rather 
indeterminate, pending revelation of the enemy’s policy. A Supreme Allied 
War Council co-ordinated the whole at the political level; but any 
conception of the need for a combined strategy in the three elements, 
worked out by the service staffs themselves, was equally absent in both 
countries. 

So the western Allies entered the war. 
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SEPTEMBER 1940—SHATTERED HbpEs 


Lonc before September 1940 the whole of this scheme and expectation had 
been shattered. By contrast, save in one vital respect, the whole process of 
the year’s war seemed to have moved, with mechanical precision, on a plan 
dictated from Berlin. The tactical advantage of the defensive on land had 
proved sheer illusion. It had been reversed by a German capacity to wield 
air and mechanized ground forces as a single unity, of which the Allied 
commanders had formed no conception. 

As a consequence France now lay prostrate, under a Government pledged 
to an ignominious “collaboration” with the enemy. He occupied half the 
country, including all the Channel and Atlantic ports. The German armies 
had overrun, not only Poland and the Low Countries, which was always 
thought probable, but also Norway and Denmark. Italy, thinking that total 
victory was already in sight, had entered the war in order to share it. Every 
coast facing the British Isles had become hostile; the Allies had lost their 
last foothold on the continent of Europe. Indeed there was no longer an 
alliance: the British Empire stood alone. 

At sea the balance of power had shifted disastrously. The German sub- 
marines had gained free access to the Atlantic, The strain which the necessary 
counter-measures imposed on the Royal Navy, and the simultaneous loss 
of the help of the French fleet, ended the unchallenged Allied control of the 
Mediterranean, instituted a fight for the mastery of that sea, at first-on less 
than even terms, with Italy, and compelled the diversion of much merchant 
shipping round the Cape of Good Hope to sustain the troops in north Africa 
and south-east Asia, on which a new responsibility was placed to bar a 
possible eastward drive of the Axis. 

On land the situation had only just begun to recover from a condition that 
most of the world had considered desperate. Although the bulk of the 
British Expeditionary Force had been brilliantly rescued from Dunkirk, it 
had lost the whole of its equipment; and, at a time when the full power of 
the Wehrmacht had been set free by the French surrender to turn against 
England, there was not even one fully armed division ready to confront 
them. The enemy had only one further requirement to make his invasion 
irresistible—the command of the air over England, for the attainment of 
which he seemed to possess overwhelming numerical strength. It was this, 
however, that was denied him. At the beginning of September the Battle 
of Britain was still in the balance; but the sublime effort of the outnumbered 
fighter squadrons had aroused hopes of a successful issue, and before the 
month was out the Luftwaffe was to confess itself beaten in the daylight 
struggle by turning away to the bombing of civilians by night. 

On the remoter horizon one light of hope was beginning to shine. The 
spirit of isolation from European affairs, which had dominated American 
policy at the beginning of the war, had waned rapidly as the catalogue of 
Nazi crimes was unfolded. Since the fall of France the gallantry of the 
British airmen had won the hearts of the American people, and now both 
candidates for the approaching presidential elections were pledged to support 
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the anti-Nazi cause. On the actual day of the anniversary the practical 
sympathy of the Unitéd States was shown by the transfer of fifty destroyers 
to the British flag in exchange for the lease of bases in the West Indies. 

But in the immediate crisis Great Britain had to depend on herself alone. 
An immense change had been wrought by the events of the year in the temper 
of the country, which a year before had been by comparison lethargic. Mr. 
Churchill, called to the supreme office after the first disasters in Norway, 
stood at the head of an administration pledged to total effort on a scale 
unknown in the previous war. The leaders of Labour, who had held aloof 
at the outset, were now in office, prepared to co-operate in a supreme attempt 
to stimulate production and make good the desperate deficiencies of equip- 
ment. Over a million civilians, as yet almost unarmed, had been enrolled , 
in the Home Guard. Legislation had empowered the Government to con- 
scribe all persons and all property for the service of defence. These measures, 
unprecedented as they were, were behind rather than ahead of public opinion. 
The people were awake as never before. 

But on the highest level the power that could master circumstance had 
not yet emerged. The Government now in office still showed signs that it 
had been formed as much by a bargain between parties as by a determination 
to concentrate the whole available leadership of the nation, and its organiza- 
tion was still a compromise between the departmentalism of peace-time 
and the release of the principal leaders to become a detached executive for 
the untrammelled conduct of the war. Of an all-embracing strategic plan, 
capable of being pitted against the deeply laid plans of the enemy, there was 
at this moment no possibility. Every resource had to be thrown into a hand- 
to-mouth fight for bare survival; and survival was still in doubt. 


SEPTEMBER 1941—ISOLATION ENDED 


By September 1941 the perilous phase of British isolation had been over- 
passed. Six months of nightly bombing of London had shown that the war 
could not be lost by the breakdown of civilian moral. Mr. Roosevelt was in 
office for an unprecedented third term, with a mandate to make American 
productive power the guarantor of the Allied cause. From the “arsenal of 
democracy” a steadily increasing supply of the munitions of war, sent under 
the lease-lend arrangement, might now be expected; and the signature of 
the Atlantic Charter had recently pledged the United States to a joint 
responsibility with the British Empire for the future settlement of Europe on 
declared principles of international justice. 

Meanwhile the whole of Europe west of Russia, with the exception of the 
Iberian peninsula and isolated Sweden and Switzerland, had passed under 
the control of the Axis. After the submersion of the Balkans a new defensive 
line had had to be formed to bar further advance to the south-east. It ran 
through Egypt, Syria, and Persia, and at its western extremity in the Libyan 
desert was involved in alternating vicissitudes of fortune, which at the date 
of the anniversary had become adverse. Although the Italian Empire in 
East Africa had been overthrown, and Ethiopia liberated, little progress 
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had been made towards reopening the Mediterranean route to imperial 
traffic, and thus relieving the grievous strain on British shipping resources. 

The whole aspect of the war, however, had been transformed by the 
German onslaught upon Russia. In spite of the German advance over vast 
expanses of territory, the early battles had shown that the military efficiency 
of the Russian armies had been quite unjustly doubted; and now the prophets 
were speculating whether Moscow and Leningrad could hold out long 
enough to subject the invaders to the hardships of a winter that might 
bring upon Hitler a disaster comparable to Napoleon’s.. At the same time 
these great events had brought to the British people, no less than to the 
Americans, an enlargement of understanding concerning the identity of the 
cause of freedom throughout the world; there was an increasing readiness 
to recognize China as an associate in the struggle, and British supplies were 
being sent in great quantities along the Burma Road. 

Thus, as the new year of war opened, the foundations had been laid of a 
new Grand Alliance against the Axis, to take the place of the Entente. So 
greatly had the prospect improved in a year, that there was now in England 
a tendency to complacency, an apparent willingness to relax the tension at 
home and wait for Russian man-power and American production to win 
the war. The capacity for passive endurance among the British peoples 
had indeed been put beyond doubt; but there was as yet little sign that their 


leaders had any coherent plan for seizing the initiative and the direction of 
world events. 


SEPTEMBER 1942—DEFECTS OF ORGANIZATION 


THE enemy still seemed to be superior, not only in available resources, but 
also in the intellectual vigour he brought to bear upon the conduct of the 
war. In comparison with the swift incisiveness of his blows, the strategy 
imposed on the British forces in the Middle East seemed tentative and ill 
co-ordinated, vacillating between the driving home of the attack in Libya 
and the attempt to defend the Balkans, and in the end failing in both. 
Tactically also the Germans showed, particularly in the battle of Crete, that 
there were lessons in the combined handling of sea, air, and land forces 
which their opponents had scarcely begun to master. These failures, by 
common consent, were not attributable to the commanders on the spot, but 
were implicit in the whole scheme of organization, training and equipment 
laid down for the forces by the authorities at home. At the top remained 
a Cabinet still largely immersed in departmental responsibilities; three 
general staffs for the three services, with provision for consultation, but not 
for subjection to a single professional command; and only a rudimentary 
system for linking the direction of operations with that of the production 
on which they depended. 

It seems mainly due to these defects of organization that, as we look back 
on a third year of war, although the power available to our hands has vastly 
increased, our achievements have not been worthy of our opportunities. 
The grand alliance has now been fully in being for nine months. The 
adhesion of the United States as a belligerent must, in the not very long run, 
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greatly outweigh the addition of Japan to the ranks of our enemies. The 
long effort to overtake the enemy’s lead in equipment is nearing success; 
the Allies already possess general, though not always local, superiority of 
numbers in the air; and preponderance in all armament is in sight. But 
there remains a danger period, during which defeat might overtake us before 
these unanswerable advantages can be brought to bear; and they will never 
be brought to bear if we fail to read aright the lessons implicit in the last 
year’s disappointments. 

No doubt it was inevitable that Japan, long prepared and striking at her 
own carefully chosen moment, should inflict devastating damage on an 
Empire already so deeply committed against two formidable enemies. 
Probably the temporary loss of Hong-Kong, Singapore, Malaya and Burma, 
with the cutting of the main communications between China and her allies, 
could in no case have been prevented. The American naval victories have 
already shown that the alliance has the resources that can restore the situa- 
tion. But the tactical failures remain a rankling memory. 

If the loss of the Prince of Wales and the Repulse betray an inadequate 
comprehension of combined tactics at sea, and the arrival of unnecessarily 
large forces at Singapore only in time to surrender shows a lack of liaison 
between the staffs in Whitehall and the commanders in the theatre of war, 
the defeat in the summer campaign in Libya suggests insufficient mutual 
adaptation between strategy and production. In quantity of armament the 
heavy handicap with which we entered the war is now overcome. But we 
still find that the types of tanks and guns supplied to our armies in the field 
are less exactly adjusted to local conditions and tactical needs than those of 
the enemy. The inference is inevitable that the Ministry of Production, 
which, in conjunction with that of Labour, has done so much to stimulate 
output, is not yet working in such intimate contact with the service Ministries 
as to make production and strategical planning an inseparable unity. 


URGENCY OF UNIFIED STRATEGY 


Ir is of extreme urgency to remedy what defects the past year has revealed, 
standing as the United Nations do on the brink of an evident crisis in the 
war. The enemy is making a supreme effort to bring Russia to her knees in 
time to draw off his forces from the eastern front and plant an impregnable 
garrison in western Europe before America can deploy her full power and 
the Allies begin the reconquest. This is the question of the so-called “second 
front”. The urgency of the undertaking has been publicly proclaimed. 
When and how it can be initiated is a question on which no opinion is of 
any value whatever except that of the few responsible men who are in 
possession of the full facts. It is difficult to. understand the state of mind 
of those who think so great an enterprise would have the slightest chance of 
success if it were launched under the control of men who were capable of 
letting their judgment in such a matter be influenced in any degree by the 
resolutions of mass meetings or agitations in the lobbies. 

On the other hand it is rightly the concern of public opinion to demand 
that the machinery for forming decisions on this high strategic question, and 
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on many others related to it, shall be more adequate in the fourth year of war 
than it has seemed to be in the third. Certain needs have been demonstrated. 
The first is for the whole plan of war, on its technical side, to be conceived 
in terms of the co-operation of all three services, and thought out by strate- 
gists to its strategic end, before it is co-ordinated with policy by the interven- 
tion of any Minister. Secondly, there is need for production to be so 
wedded to strategy by co-ordination at the highest level that the ordering of 
operations and the provision of the weapons they require are parts of one 
and the same plan; which implies as a corollary that scientific invention 
must be raised from consultative to executive status in the counsels of the 
high command. 

Thirdly, there is at least a strong case for vesting the ultimate authority 
in a small number of outstanding minds, set free from any other responsibility 
but that of thinking ahead and planning the whole conduct of the war. It 
is possible that it is too late to expect exactly this reorganization—that the 
small War Cabinet of non-departmental Ministers for which THE Rounp 
TABLE has argued cannot be achieved with the human material at our 
disposal and under a leadership that we have no desire to change. Yet it is 
significant that criticism of a system under which one man bears a super- 
human burden while his nearest colleagues are relegated to mere administra- 
tion is not confined to England: elsewhere in this issue it appears that much 
the same things are being said in two other countries, South Africa and the 
United States, where exceptional personalities are at the head of the Govern- 
ments. 

Finally, whatever form the machinery for British war planning may take, 
it has to be fitted at last into that which will evolve the plan of the United 
Nations. Since the entry of the United States into the war a complex 
apparatus of councils and committees has been set up on both sides of the 
ocean to co-ordinate the execution of policy in all its manifestations. In 
many parts of the world joint forces of the Allies are serving under a unified 
command. It is not yet possible, however, to discern the authority capable 
of laying down a master-plan of war to be followed in harmony by all the 
four major Powers of the alliance. This is not surprising, since even within 
the British forces a visitor successively to naval, military, and air force high 
commands may hear expounded three contradictory conceptions of the 
process by which victory is to be sought. But all the enemy’s forces, at any 
rate in F1rope, are moved by a single authority; and that fact at present 
secures to them a dangerous advantage. 
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T is to be hoped that concern for the post-war age is not confined to those 

Planners who have so long been busy allotting the spoils of a war which 
has not yet been won, and in any case is unlikely to yield many spoils. Where 
shall we find ourselves twenty years after the end of this war—twenty years, 
it will be remembered, representing not only the term of the recent Anglo- 
Russian alliance, but also, more ominously, the interval between Versailles 
and Munich? The twenty years which followed the last war, we can never 
afford to forget, were one of the most tragic eras of our history, the period 
in which men who had evaded the labours and perils of the war did most 
of our writing and talking for us; the period in which the workaday virtues 
by which wars are won, and civilizations maintained, were derided and 
abandoned by the vocal; in which Christianity and the British Empire were 
accorded a consistently bad Press by the intelligentsia, and we seemed likely 
to part with most of the anchors of our civilization. Despite conscription, 
large-scale war kills off so high a proportion of the more courageous and 
unselfish, that its aftermath is always likely to enthrone timidity and selfish- 
ness, and we must expect powerful currents to set in the same direction as 
soon as the last shot is fired. Against moral decadence at home only the 
lessons of war-time, if we learn them, can protect us. Against political 
nihilism and incompetence abroad we can do something to guard ourselves 
by reflection now. 


THE TERMS OF THE RUSSIAN TREATY 


In the mists of the future some landmarks are already beginning to take 
shape. After the Atlantic Charter, the chief is the Anglo-Russian Treaty, 
signed on May 26. Let it be said at once that it stands in the main tradition 
of British foreign policy, and that, in the eye of history, it is no stranger that 
Britain should now be allied with Soviet Russia than that she should once 
have been allied with the Tsar. The Treaty contains two parts—the first 
dealing with the war, and the second with “the post-war period”—and, 
while there are those who would have liked to see the second part even 
more explicit, enthusiastic and comprehensive, there are others who would 
have preferred it to be omitted altogether, so that the whole alliance might 
be limited to the present war, and our post-war activities as widely associated 
with as many of our other allies as possible. We should certainly not allow 
ourselves to build, these critics say, upon Stalin’s apparent readiness to 
acquiesce in the language of the Atlantic Charter. Communist newspapers 
in the United States have been arguing, quite lately, that just as, for 
practical reasons, Stalin had temporarily to profess friendship for Ger- 
many, so, for practical reasons, he has now temporarily to profess friendship 
for Britain. We should remember, say these critics, that when, eight years 
ago, the French, like us, made an alliance with Russia, and for the same reason 
—that Russia was needed as a counterpoise to Germany—the immediate 
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consequence in many countries, and particularly in Central Europe outside 
Czechoslovakia, was a recoil from France. 

There is doubtless something in these warnings, though not so much as 
the alarmists suppose. It is certainly desirable that the British Press should 
be somewhat more discreet and clear-headed in its commentary. We have 
so long and so roundly denounced all dictatorships, as such, that some of 
the language we now use of Russia is bound to bewilder foreign audiences. 
It should surely be possible to salute a gallant ally, and admire the organiza- 
tion and discipline on which Russian military prowess is based, without 
failing to recognize that the organization and the discipline are totalitarian, 
and have been equally responsible for the military prowess of the Germans. 
It should be possible to welcome Soviet Russia as an ally, as we welcomed 
Tsarist Russia in 1914, and to hope, and pray, for its success without using 
language which makes nonsense of all our more solemn pronouncements 
as to the meaning of the war, or suggests that we may end by embracing the 
very principles we took up arms to destroy. 


LEARNING FROM ONE ANOTHER 


GRANTED this much at least of discretion, it should be possible for both 
Britain and Russia to learn much from each other. In Russia, after all, we 
see a count® which for years before the German armies crossed her frontiers 
had lived the austere and disciplined life which we now see to be not only 
morally desirable but indispensable for those who intend to be ready to 


defend themselves against aggression. It is true that the austerity and disci- 
pline were imposed by compulsion, and that, though we may well admire 
the results, we should not wish to imitate the methods. It is true too, though 
it is not generally understood, that the military rigours of life in peace-time 
Russia are all embracing—not merely no profits, but no high wages, the 
liability of all to work anywhere under a soldier’s discipline for a soldiet’s 
pay—and, since we have never dreamt of going so far as this in war-time, it 
is unlikely that we shall stomach such severities after the war is over. Never- 
theless, there are surely lessons for us here. From the first day of war, and 
before it, our fundamental problem has been how to produce in a free 
society, and in peace as well as war, the discipline, the sacrifices, the austerity 
which the totalitarian State can enforce by compulsion. That problem was 
originally set us by Germany; it may prove an advantage that it has been, so 
to speak, restated in new terms by Russia—provided always that we remem- 
ber that the secret police is still the secret police, whether it is called the 
Gestapo or the Ogpu. Provided, too, that we see the Russian landscape 
steadily, and see it whole. At present too many British citizens appear wish- 
fully to suppose that to imitate Russia all that is necessary is to eliminate 
profits, overlooking the fact that for the rank and file of industry high wages, 
and the right to strike for them, are equally excluded. A soldier’s pay and a 
soldier’s discipline for all, even in peace-time; that is the model which we 
shall have to bear in mind. How much of it can we, how much of it ought 
we, to imitate? Such is the searching moral and political problem set us 
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originally by our totalitarian enemies, but now popularized, reinforced and 
clarified by our totalitarian friends. 

The Russians, surely, have at least as much to learn from us. Can we hope 
that alliance with the West may induce them to ‘mitigate the rigours of 
intolerance? Can the Soviet system coexist with freedom to think, to criti- 
cize and to worship? Will not dangerous strains develop in a close peace- 
time alliance with a State in which Christians, unable to propagate their 
faith, may almost be said to have returned to the Catacombs? It is possible, 
of course, that an era of the Catacombs might be good for Western Chris- 
tianity; the Danish philosopher, Kierkegaard, suggested as much at the 
beginning of the last century. And it is true that before the war the fate of 
the Orthodox Church, and indeed of many Russian Christians, appeared to 
provoke little sympathy, or even interest, from organized religion in this 
country; but then there was pastor Niemdller and the German Christians to 
occupy British attention; could the Churches remain equally apathetic, if 
Russia had become the only scene of the repression of Christianity on the 
grand scale? These lessons can only be learnt upon a foundation of much 
greater mutual understanding than has been achieved in the past. We must 
cease to think of the Russians as non-Europeans and outlaws; the Russians 
must cease to think of us as exploiting capitalists and imperialists. 


Wortp GOVERNMENT OF THE FUTURE * 


Bur—although this has often proved, unexpectedly enough, to be the major 
consequence of an alliance entered into for very different reasons—the 


Russian Alliance was not primarily created in order that the allies should 
exercise a mutual influence on each others’ internal affairs. After the primary 
object of joint self-preservation and victory, the chief aim of the treaty- 
makers is clearly the préservation of the peace of the world, at least during 
the somewhat ill-omened period of twenty years for which the alliance is to 
last. Some of the general principles of post-war action are laid down in the 
second part of the Treaty, and they appear to involve a certain contradiction. 
Both parties (Article III) resolve to take all measures in their power to 
“render impossible a repetition of aggression and violation of the peace by 
Germany or any of the States associated with her ...”. But they also agree 
(Article V) to act in accordance with the principle “of non-interference in 
the internal affairs of other States”. The two declarations are not entirely 
compatible; for the internal affairs of Germany, or one of the States asso- 
ciated with her, might again take such a course that timely interference with 
them by Britain and Russia, and whatever other Powers were then acting 
with them, might well be the only means of maintaining the peace, even for 
twenty years. 

But clearly, however fruitful the Treaty proves, however fully the con- 
tracting parties understand and sympathize with each other, however closely 
and faithfully they act together, nothing envisaged in this alliance can be 
regarded as a solution of the problem of future world government. It is 
impossible to peer even cursorily into the future without thinking at once 
of the chairs which were empty when this Treaty was signed. Who can think 
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of the future of Europe without thinking of France, or of the future of the 
world without thinking of the United States—or of either without thinking 
of the British Empire? The truth, surely, is that this Treaty is essentially an 
ad hoc arrangement. It cannot be intended as the nucleus of a future world 
government. Its objects are at once more precise and less comprehensive. 
It is intended as an instrument first for defeating, and then for restraining, 
Germany and her satellites. So much indeed is suggested by its very selection 
of the term of twenty years, the period within which Germany collected 
sufficient strength, after her last defeat, for yet another spring at the throat 
of civilization. Victory, and the police work which will tame and muzzle 
the German wolf during these crucial first twenty years—it is easy to see 
how Britain and Russia must bear a dominant responsibility here. But as 
to the pattern of world-government to. be, that is a very different affair. 


PRINCIPLE OF GROWTH 


THE Treaty itself clearly recognizes the principle of growth. Article III 
speaks of uniting “with other like-minded States in adopting proposals for 
common action to preserve peace and resist aggression”. And, after the 
signature, Mr. Eden declared that “there is nothing exclusive in our agree- 
ment. . . . But understanding between us is one of the foundations of peace, 
not for us alone, but for the world”. All this is very true. The Anglo-Soviet 
alliance is the indispensable instrument for discharging the first practical 
obligations of the post-war period. But within those first twenty years there 
are not only the first police, salvage, hospital and rescue operations to be 
carried out; there are the foundations to be laid ofa more permanent structure, 
that structure without which peace may indeed not outlast the twenty years’ 
term of the Treaty. This is certainly not to suggest that a brand new inter- 
national authority should be put together on paper, as in 1919, as soon as 
the last shot is fired. After this war we must not be in a hurry. Police work 
first, constitutions in God’s good time. The League of Nations was manu- 
factured, and therefore doomed. Its successor must grow. 

And if it is to grow, it must grow from the union of the harmonious and 
like-minded. Allies need not share a common idedlogy in order to fight a 
war, or to police a continent, nor doubtless need all the nations which 
eventually combine in the mature and elastic international organization which 
will one day be., But for the first living and growing nucleus of the wider 
structure must we not look for elements which can coalesce because their 
roots are in a common political tradition, and because history has proved 
that they no longer contain the germs of serious discord? And where should 
we look for the core of such future growth if not to the British Empire, a 
third of the human race in a working and long-developed League of Nations, 
which has already banished war from within its own boundaries? And, 
indeed within the British Empire, to its own inner core, Britain and the 
Dominions, with their intimate union, their long political experience, their 
shared traditions, and their roots deep in four continents? There, surely, 
is a structure which was not manufactured, but grew, repeatedly adapting 
itself to changing circumstances, and which still contains the seeds of growth. 
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Here is a nucleus with which not a few of the United Nations would welcome, 
in the fullness of time, closer co-operation. And if a world organization to 
preserve the peace of the world is indeed eventually to grow up, it will only 
be because the United States has learnt the hard lesson of the great with- 
drawal after the last war, and determined this time to shoulder the inevitable 
obligation. Exactly when and how the United States will co-operate in the 
new world order no one should now predict, for it is much more likely that 
Americans will find themselves tackling the job, and subsequently rationa- 
lizing the fait accompli, than that anybody should draw up in advance a 
prophetic blue-print of how they are to set about it. But here again, in 
co-operation between Britain and America, there will be no question of 
linking unlikes, of reconciling or ignoring conflicting ideologies and ambi- 
tions. The natural elements of growth are there. And with the Empire and 
the U.S.A. combining to shape the new pattern, so solid an advance would 
already have been made towards a world organization that further growth 
is not difficult to imagine. 


THe ATLANTIC CHARTER 


“FURTHER growth”—but it need not necessarily be growth in time. It is 
possible that the whole of the United Nations, themselves so immense a 
majority of mankind, may from the first retain, and increase, their working 
unity in face of the vast problems of the post-war age. But even so one 
must believe that the Empire and the U.S.A. will provide the moral and 
intellectual nucleus which gives coherence to the whole. And this indeed 
appears to be the pattern envisaged by the framers of the Atlantic Charter. 
That declaration was itself, in the first place, a new bond between the British 
and American peoples. But it looked forward not only to “the fullest colla- 
boration between all nations in the economic field” but to “a wider and 
permanent system of general security”. There again is the principle of natural 
growth from a living nucleus. And may there not be historic significance 
in the fact that.this nucleus is Christian? The Atlantic Charter speaks of 
“access on equal terms to the trade and to the raw materials of the world”. 
If that means anything it must mean sacrifices by the wealthy. The central 
teaching of the Christian religion is that sacrifice is the key to life. In the 
British and American traditions there has always been a latent idealism which 
may soon be given its greatest opportunity. 
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INCE Tue Rounp Tas ze last dealt at length with the subject of war 

production,* much water has flowed under the bridges. Many of the 
old controversies have been resolved and from their ashes others have arisen. 
Misgivings have shifted from the volume to the quality of production. 
After long travail a Ministry of Production has come to birth, but in a shape 
that was not expected and with a destiny still only vaguely and obscurely 
apprehended by the public mind and, as it sometimes seems, imperfectly 
revealed to the Minister himself. Important as these changes are, they are 
of little moment by comparison with the’ impact of the war itself on pro- 
duction as on every other problem. The outstanding facts of the last twelve 
months are that the United States and Japan are now belligerents and that 
shipping losses from enemy action have risen to a level that would have 
been dangerous even if the course of the war had not added substantially 
to the Allied need of shipping tonnage. All these considerations suggest 
that this is an opportune moment to review what has been accomplished, 
and what remains to be done if the armed forces of the United Nations are 
to be equipped at the right time and place with instruments of war adequate 
in quantity and in design to ensure victory. 


MAGNITUDE OF THE BritIsH EFFORT 
In a speech in the United States during his recent visit and in a subsequent 


debate in Parliament Mr. Oliver Lyttelton has given figures which illustrate 
the magnitude of British war production. They will not have astonished 
readers of THE Rounp Taste, who have been consistently warned that 
much criticism, in and out of Parliament, did less than justice to the workers 
and managements of this country. But the figures are worth repeating. 
Two-thirds of the population between the ages of 14 and 65 are enrolled in 
whole-time service in industry, in the forces or in civil defence. Five and 
a half million women are engaged on full-time work in industry, and one 
and a half million of these are not peace-time workers. Strikes have caused 
the loss of less than one hour a worker a year. We are producing over 
250,000 mechanical vehicles of all kinds in a year and guns—2-pounder and 
upwards—at the rate of 60,000 a year. Our production of aircraft, calculated 
by structural weight, has increased nearly two and a half times in the last 
eighteen months and the output of our shipyards by 57 per cent in the 
same period. Mr. Lyttelton might have added that this advance could not 
have been made without the simultaneous expansion of the manufacture 
of innumerable components and of ancillary apparatus of every kind. It is. 
inevitable that in a programme on this scale there should be disappointments, 
There have been, and there still are, shortages here and there and failures, 
sometimes serious in their consequences, to synchronize production. Manu- 
facturers are not all efficient, workers are not all industrious and Government 


* See THE RounpD TaBLe, No. 124, Sept. 1941, p. 636. 
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departments still make mistakes. There is room in some directions for further 
growth and there are many openings both for increased efficiency and for 
closer correlation with the industrial effort of the United States. But, broadly 


speaking, the volume of our production is no longer the subject of substantial 
criticism. 


QUANTITY AND QUALITY 


RECENT reverses in the field, and particularly the unexpected defeat of the 
Eighth Army in Libya, have diverted attention from quantity to quality, 
from numbers to details of design. From the indisputable facts that Rommel’s 
German tanks were more heavily armed than most of ours and that he has 
been using powerful long-range anti-aircraft guns as anti-tank weapons, 
a myth is in danger of being born, the myth of the technical incompetence 
and degeneracy of our designers. It is true that the myth is not universally 
accepted even by the most resolute and devoted critics. Mr. Harold Laski, 
for instance, has told us* that “The reverse in Libya is an epitaph upon a 
system. ... It is the necessary consequence of a Government which seeks to 
revitalize a society that is dying instead of being urgent to hasten the birth 
of a society that is seeking to be born.” But when millions of men and 
women are spending their lives making the instruments of war, not even 
the lamentations of Mr. Laski are so likely to discourage them as a belief 
that the work of their hands is being wasted on weapons that are obsolete. 
For that reason alone, apart from any questions of historical accuracy, it is 
important to examine what truth there is in current criticism of the quality 
of our war production. 

On a broad survey of the whole field there is much cause for gratitude to 
our scientists, designers and engineers. They have given us aircraft, both 
fighters and bombers, of outstanding quality and performance; guns of all 
kinds and calibres certainly not inferior to the corresponding types and sizes 
used by the enemy; delicate and intricate apparatus for all the applications of 
radiolocation and for many other purposes. Moreover, they have succeeded 
on the whole in striking a tolerable mean between the two courses of un- 
restricted production of the obsolescent and unlimited technical development 
without adequate production. That in itself is seen to be a remarkable 

‘achievement when it is remembered how inevitably modern methods of 
quantity production tend towards rigidity of design. The British four- 
engined bombers of to-day, which in offensive and defensive power have 
no equals in the world, took shape on the drawing-board in 1936. It was 
over four years before they came into operation. In order to build up a 
production of two bombers a day, a manufacturer would require, apart from 
buildings and machine tools, to spend not less than a million pounds on jigs 
and tools to ensure perfect interchangeability and rapid manufacture. To 
maintain his production schedule he would need contracts at any time for 18 
months ahead. Every modification suggested by experience or by technical 
advance—an additional turret, a more powerful engine, suspension apparatus 
for carrying a heavier bomb—interrupts the schedule and necessitates far- 

* New Statesman, July 11. 
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reaching rearrangements of one kind or another. Successful compromise 
between progress and rigidity may have decisive results and the verdict of 
history may well be that our policy in seeking it has keen wiser than that of our 
enemy who has sacrificed a great deal to obtain uninterrupted output of his 
obsolete Stukas and Ju. 52s. 


TANKS AND TORPEDO-BOMBERS 


THE high quality of most of our production has been obscured by the 
accumulation of evidence that in two weapons, both widely felt to be of 
first-rate importance, we have been outstripped by our enemies. Those 
weapons are tanks and torpedo-bombers, and the sense of comparative 
failure is the more galling because in both fields we were the originators and 
pioneers. In each case we are reaping the harvest of years of neglect, the 
years in which Governments and parties almost acquiesced in the belief, 
shared by so many sections of public opinion, that the Navy and the Army 
were a tiresome and expensive survival from a less enlightened age. The 
Government has not failed to explain that after losing in France all the tanks 
we had, it was driven to produce first whatever could be produced quickest. 
At the time that decision was right, and it is well too to remember that the 
modern tank, with speeds several times higher than those of its forerunner 
of the same weight, raises formidable problems of mechanical design, particu- 
larly of suspension, which can be solved only by extensive trial and experi- 
ment. But, though much weight should be given to these arguments, the 
fact remains that after three years of war we have not had in action any tank 
which in performance, offensive power and reliability is outstanding. There 
can be few engineers, amongst those concerned in the manufacture of tanks, 
who would not agree that we ought to have done better or who would not 
attribute our shortcomings to two main causes. The first would be indecision 
and lack of imagination at the War Office as to what the Army needed, and 
the second defective organization, of which frequent and often unaccountable 
changes in the functions and personnel of the Tank Board have been a 
symptom. 

Japanese successes and the escape of the Scharnhorst and the Gueisenau have 
shown our torpedo-bombing in an unfavourable light. As with tanks in 
Libya, we have had to use our torpedo-bombers in conditions for which 
they were not designed and the result has been to make the machine seem 
worse than it is and to distract attention from the skill and courage with 
which it has been used. But when other navies are dropping heavier and 
deadlier torpedoes from aircraft less vulnerable than our own, criticism is 
inevitable and, like all criticism in war, will strike both the just and the 
unjust. Naval spokesmen have attributed all deficiencies to the long, and 
in their view unfinished, struggle for naval control of the Fleet Air Arm. 
The layman is tempted to look farther. He has come to doubt whether the 
higher ranks of the service apprehended in time the revolutionary limitations 
placed by modern aircraft on the exercise of sea power. The Navy has never 
been conspicuous for its failure to obtain equipment which it judged to be 
essential for its well-being and, if it has relied for too long on aircraft 

Hh 
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inadequate in numbérs and obsolete in type, its professional judgment of 
what was essential may well have been at fault. We are brought back in 
fact to the fundamental weaknesses of a system in which the three services 
are not welded, in peace and in war, by a combined general staff. 


THE AGREEMENT WITH AMERICA 


Mucu has been done, and is being done, to correct the defects which experi- 
ence has exposed both in tanks and in naval aircraft. The task has been 
greatly simplified by the entry of America into the war. The ultimate capacity 
of America to produce tanks and aircraft is far in excess of our own, and under 
the arrangements which have now been made that capacity is placed at the 
disposal of the United Nations without distinction between the forces of 
one nation and another engaged on the same strategic task. A far-reaching 
agreement has been negotiated for the maximum standardization and inter- 
changeability of British and American tanks and derivative vehicles. The 
tanks now in production in the United States and in this country will give 
to the Allies over the whole range equipment in no way inferior to that of 
the enemy. The agreement is a model of what can be accomplished by 
mutual goodwill and common sense. The tank is not, like the aeroplane, an 
article of commerce, and few of those who. are making it to-day have any 
wish to make another when the war is over. That is one of the reasons why 
a tank agreement was found to be attainable when a similar plan for the 
standardization of aircraft would have presented great difficulties. But the 
fact that an agreement has been signed will not be without influence on the 
joint programmes of the two countries in other directions. 

Whether on a short or a long view, American belligerency has strongly 
reinforced Allied war production. No nation could be expected to make the 
same effort or submit to the same sacrifices for a cause in which it was not 
itself a combatant. But combatants are liable to be attacked, and the transfer 
of the submarine war to the other side of the Atlantic has for the time being 
created new production problems both for the United States and for ourselves. 
In order to get full value from\the tanks and guns and shells which we are pro- 
ducing here and in America, the U-boats must be defeated and the losses which 
they have caused much more than replaced. Merchant ships and the naval craft 
to protect them have necessarily taken first place in the list of priorities. 
Astonishing feats of rapid construction have been performed by the ship- 
builders of the United States. Admirably though our own shipyards have 
laboured and different though our conditions are, we have something to 
learn from American methods, particularly in the use of welding and pre- 
fabrication. There is no field in which correlation of the activities of the 
two countries can be more fruitful than in shipbuilding—unless indeed it 
is in the use of the shipping available at any period. 

Plans for merging the war industries of Britain and America in a unified 
effort are being facilitated by the machinery which each country has set up 
independently ‘in the search for a more efficient production organization of 
its own. Drift and confusion at the centre led in the United States to the 
progressive concentration of power in the hands of Mr. Donald Nelson and 
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his assistants. For internal reasons not very different in kind Mr. Oliver 
Lyttelton was made Minister of Production here. Their powers and respon- 
sibilities in their own countries are not identical; if there were no others, 
historical reasons would prevent that. What is more important is that their 
appointments have made it possible to set up a joint Production Council, 
with Mr. Nelson and Sir Robert Sinclair in Washington, Mr. Lyttelton and 
Mr. Averell Harriman in London, and thus to provide machinery at the 
centre for interlocking British and American war production ever more 
closely. It is in the working of that machinery, and in the sphere of planning 
rather than in detailed responsibility for the British productive machine, 
that the usefulness of the Ministry of Production may be found to lie. 

_ The growth of American war industry to its full gigantic stature is the 
first condition of victory. But nothing that is done in America can release 
this country from the duty of expanding and perfecting by every means in 
its power the immense industrial effort which it has already made. Over a 
wide range we are producing war material of the highest quality. We have 
the technical equipment and the fighting experience to enable us to improve 
it still further both in quality and in quantity. We have not yet reached the 
highest use either of labour or of machine tools and in all the services 
there is much to be done in raising the standard of maintenance and thus 
indirectly increasing effective production. In a word, concerted effort 
here is vital and there can be no relaxation until the war is won. 





RECRUITING OF PARLIAMENT 


F thinking and writing about reconstruction there is no end. It is all 

necessarily founded on some forecast of circumstances that are un- 
known. Hardly any prophecies can be made now which are certain of fulfil- 
ment; but one of these is that all the nobler plans for a finer world are bound 
to suffer wreck unless the British House of Commons is composed of mem- 
bers worthy of its vast responsibilities. The like condition applies with 
appropriate force to all the Parliaments of the Empire, to the Congress of 
the United States and to democratic assemblies throughout the world. It 
is peculiarly important in the British case, only in the sense that Westminster 
lies politically at the centre of a great Empire and geographically—maybe 
politically also—between the United States on the one hand and Russia and 
the European storm-centre on the other, so that any weakness or unwisdom 
there must be reckoned as radiating ill effects everywhere. It rests entirely 
with the people of a country to determine the quality of their elected repre- 
sentatives, unless they drowsily abdicate their power and interest in this 
matter to energetic self-seekers, or narrow local groups, or bodies ready to 
pay for the chance of having their own direct nominees in Parliament. How 
much of the future of the world will depend upon the whole people of Britain 
awakening to realize that it must send to Westminster the best-fitted men 
and women in the land, and then taking the steps which prove needful to 
accomplish that relatively simple but all-important object? 

This, the primary essential, has been long kept in shadow by the focusing 
of discussion on points of political machinery which are all of them secondary 
to it—the franchise, proportional representation, the procedure of the 
Commons, the future of the Lords, an “Economic Parliament”. The 
Commons control their own procedure; there is no external force inhibiting 
them from altering it, if a substantial majority of their own number reach 
the conviction that the allocation of Parliamentary time could be changed 
for the better. In other words, if the British people elect members of suffi- 
cient quality and intelligence to judge rightly whether the arrangements tor 
the discharge of business in the Commons are or are not (that issue is not 
prejudged here) in line with what the modern tasks of government require, 
then the right course will be followed; there is no other road to an effective 
Parliament—no short cut if the wrong direction was taken at the outset in 
the choice of candidates. 

For the past thirteen years every man and woman over 21 years old has 
by statute enjoyed the right to vote. Ancient controversies about unfranchised 
classes are dead. But whatever other benefits the universal franchise has 
brought, in the light of experience few would now claim that it has been 
accompanied by marked improvement in the quality of elected members, 
man for man (or woman for man), compared with 50 or even 100 years ago. 
Parliaments to-day contain, as they did not then, numbers of men who 
worked with their hands after leaving school, and that in itself is thoroughly 
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to the good. But Parliament must be not only individually representative— 
though this is essential—but also collectively capable of statesmanship; and 
all parties are backward just now in producing members with just that 
combination of intelligence and large-minded courage which government 
in the twentieth century requires, and which the British race can richly 
produce but is not at present insisting upon in its political candidates. For 
this failure there are definite and remediable causes. 


SHort Cuts TO PARLIAMENTARY REFORM 


AN item in the programme of the Labour Party at the last general election 
was to abolish the House of Lords; and if in some future Parliament, when 
the electorate had declared for a Labour Government, the Lords should act 
so foolishly as to obstruct important legislation which accorded with the 
evident desire of the majority of the country, they would speedily and de- 
servedly find their remaining powers stripped from them. But the hypothesis 
of their so acting becomes more and more improbable, and no realist, chiefly 
concerned to see Britain fitting herself to pursue wise policies, would think 
at this moment of contending that an immediate sine qua non was the abolition 
or even the reform of the House of Lords. Overt party strife in Parliament 
has been stilled for two years. In this period the Lords, not being for the 
time an object of suspicion to anybody, have raised their reputation as a 
practical debating assembly higher perhaps than it has ever stood. It is still 
the Commons who force great decisions; that remains as it should be. But 
anyone who cares to apply the test of reading consecutively the verbatim 
reports of Lords and Commons debates on the same great issues of the war 
will notice how frequent in the latter, how rare in the former is the speaker 
who has something quite unimportant against the vast background to say, 
or even nothing at all, yet feels that he must say it, and does. It is striking 
that on the average, in the principal debates on high policy which the Lords 
have held this year, seven out of every ten speakers have been men who 
earned and did not inherit their titles; most of the other participants have 
either sat in the Commons themselves at some time, or else belong to families 
distinguished in the service of the State for generations. It may be a popular 
idea that debates in the Lords are conducted by august seniors, slow-witted 
landed proprietors, and millionaires who bought peerages with princely 
donations to party funds. The stranger who went to the public gallery 
expecting this, and then found himself listening in succession, as he well 
might, to Lord Moyne, Lord Chatfield, Lord Swinton, Lord Hankey, Lord 
Trenchard, Lord Milne and Lord Hailey (to mention only men who did not 
inherit their titles), would not be far wrong if he decided that the Lords was 
a much more dangerous Chamber in which to make an ill-informed speech 
than the Commons. The return of peace, restoring livelier domestic politics, 
will in all likelihood bring changes in the right to sit in the House of Lords. 
If they are chiefly directed toward preserving the high standards of per- 
formance attained under the special conditions of war, they ought not to 
involve embittered controversy. It would be a sad anomaly if dispute over 
the position of the Lords were to divert thought from the quality of the 
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predominant partner—the Commons. The latter, as always, will be the 
mouthpiece of the broad trends of public opinion. The former render an 
invaluable service in supplying men of special experience who might not 
otherwise be in Parliament at all. 

Another of the short cuts periodically suggested towards a more effective 
system of government is the creation, as a Second or a Third Chamber or 
in some undefined status, of a so-called Economic Parliament. The idea 
gathered attractiveness from the indisputably unsuccessful endeavours of 
the House of Commons between the two wars to handle industrial, com- 
mercial and monetary questions with that degree of constancy, intimate 
knowledge and bold judgment which their importance and their complexity 
combined to demand. Few debates on economic subjects in the Commons 
were other than dismayingly disappointing to anyone outside the House 
who was fully familiar with the points at issue. It was natural to argue that 
this defect might be made good by establishing an Industrial or Economic 
Parliament of representative experts, to relieve the geographically-elected 
Commons of tasks which they were obviously tackling very badly. It was 
natural, but it was fallacious; for democracy, though it might delegate initial 
discussion to a specialist body of that character, would never in these days 
delegate power to it, except on matters which would not—as these obviously 
would—touch the daily life of the people at points where the shoe might 
pinch. The analogy of the Church Assembly is hostile and not helpful to 
the plan, for on the single occasion when that body sent forward to Parlia- 
ment a popularly controversial proposal—the Prayer Book Measure—the 
Commons overruled it, and in two days stultified months of the Assembly’s 
labour. 

All this is not to say that no means can be devised for securing better 
continuous advice for Parliament and the Government on economic and 
industrial affairs. The mere fact that there exists no one body fully repre- 
sentative of the employers in industry, with which the Government of the 
day can consult about all industrial questions as it can with the Trades Union 
Congress on the trade union side, proves how piecemeal and haphazard are 
the present arrangements to cover this now vital field of relationship between 
the State and the economic life of the nation. It might be of definite advan- 
tage to Parliament and the country if an authoritatively constituted body 
could come into being of people who, not without personal responsibility 
for economic affairs themselves, would supply Parliament with the fruits of 
direct and systematic study of these subjects, as dispassionately as, in its 
small sphere, the Statutory Committee under the Unemployment Act of 
1934 sets forth periodically the latest facts and appropriate recommendations 
regarding the finance of unemployment insurance. But the economic body, 
if it is to have value, must conceive itself primarily as bringing objectivity 
into political discussion of economic questions—as providing facts which 
will delimit the scope of controversy, not as superseding the process of 
controversial debate leading to final decision, which democracy justly 
cherishes as the right of Parliament alone. In other words, however far the 
advice available to the House of Commons may be freshened, systermnatized 
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and perfected, nothing can prevent weakness and error in the final, crucial 
stage of controlling policy, except a House composed (so far as may be) of 
the best-qualified men and women whom the country can produce. 

The present House of Commons can excellently debate subjects which are 
of current importance, are close at hand, and require no specialized know- 
ledge for the formation of a reasonable opinion on them. It can discuss with 
profit, for instance, the purposes of the Ministry of Information, but hardly 
the organization for achieving those purposes. It can debate Regulation 18 B 
(which empowers the Government in war-time to detain British subjects 
without trial) and ensure, as Parliament should, that all the pros and cons 
are ventilated; but on a day when it debates Colonial questions its weakness 
immediately becomes apparent, because only a handful of its members have 
the personal knowledge, or the requisite mental grip of far-off situations, 
to enable them to participate even as fully intelligent listeners. Fewer and 
fewer members are drawn to-day, as were almost all in the nineteenth century, 
from a leisured and therefore a travelled class. When this war is over, 
the House of Commons will almost certainly have to shoulder greater 
responsibilities for external policy—towards India, the Dominions, the 
Colonies, the United States, Europe, Russia, and all the rest of the world— 
than in any previous age. There is but little sign that those who take an 
interest in the choosing of Parliamentary candidates pay a moment’s regard 
to that pregnant fact. 


How CANDIDATES ARE CHOSEN 
THE votes cast on polling day at a general election settle which party shall 


have a majority in the next Parliament and shall form the Government; but 
it is not on polling day that the human quality of the new Parliament is really 
determined. For 615 seats the voters have the duty of selecting 615 out of 
some 1,400 candidates seeking election. Choose they never so wisely, they 
cannot raise the new House of Commons above the level of personality and 
competence set by the best 615 of the 1,400 who have been nominated. In 
stricter terms, the elector can vote for one out of two or three or four candi- 
dates standing in his constituency—but as often as not he is perfectly right 
in his vexed feeling that none of them is really the kind of man to send to 
Parliament. Being politically sleepy except at election times, this feeling 
unfortunately comes upon him too late, and dies too soon after the election 
is over, for him ever to discover the actual methods by which candidates are 
chosen or the reasons why they are not the people he would like. He is 
merely added henceforth to the large number of those who talk sceptically 
about parties and politics. But if he (and thousands like him in every con- 
stituency) can be fired to interest himself in the first choosing of candidates— 
for that is where democracy is undermining its own health at present—the 
weaknesses of Parliament.can be made to disappear. The selection of the 
1,400 out of our 46 millions, not the election of the 615 out of the 1,400, is 
the point at which the nation is in peril of betraying its old political genius. 

Curiously few are aware of the machinery by which party candidates are 
chosen for a constituency, although there is no mystery about it. According 
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to popular belief, party headquarters in London normally dictate the choice; 
but this is not so. The practice of the two chief present-day parties, Conserva- 
tive and Labour, differs slightly. In almost every constituency there are a 
Conservative Association and a Labour Party Branch. Full membership of 
either is open to anybody in general sympathy with that party, on payment 
of a minimum subscription within the reach of the poorest. When a candidate 
has to be chosen, the members or the annually elected executive committee 
appoint a selection committee, which in due course recommends a single 
name or a short list of two or three names for the full body finally to decide 
upon. In the Conservative party the local Association can, if it wishes, 
consult London and ask for names from the list of those who have entered 
themselves through party headquarters as would-be Conservative candidates 
for any vacancy; but it is under no obligation to do this or, having done it, 
to decide in favour of anyone from the headquarters list. Whoever is 
ultimately chosen by the local Association becomes ipso facto the official 
Conservative candidate for the constituency. Altaough in almost all cases 
the Association does consult with headquarters in the early stages, the free 
right to make the final decision locally and without interference is most 
jealously guarded. Local autonomy in the Labour party is somewhat less. 
The Branch must consult headquarters, must take into consideration any 
names submitted from there, and must submit its final choice for head- 
quarters endorsement. This gives to the centre some definite power of 
control, but none of dictation. 

Any man or woman wishing to enter Parliament, however, whether as an 
independent or as a party candidate, must first give thought to two matters— 
time and money. Parliament in war-time is meeting three days a week. 
Before the war it sat from 2.45 p.m. to (normally) 11 p.m. on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, and from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. on Friday, 
for about 35 weeks of the year. On the time factor alone, therefore, it is hard 
for anyone to undertake Parliamentary duties seriously unless he is either 
a person of leisure and independent means (these once were many, but now 
are few), or a trade unionist whose Parliamentary salary is augmented by his 
union, or a member of a limited list of professions (such as barrister, stock- 
broker, insurance broker, accountant or journalist) which allow him to earn 
a living in London while not neglecting Westminster. As a result these 
categories tend to be over-represented in the House. Retired business people 
are common, but men actively in touch with modern industry surprisingly 
few. Agriculture is represented by landowners, not by land agents, working 
farmers or agricultural labourers. The more powerful trade unions have 
numerically strong representation, but working men not belonging to one 
of those are largely excluded. The great middle class—the backbone of the 
professions, of local life, and some would say of the nation—is almost totally 
unrepresented, for its members can afford neither the time nor the money. 

The salary of a member of Parliament is £600 a year, subject to income- 
tax. His financial sacrifice is twofold: loss of time for earning a living by 
normal means (for anyone worthy to sit in Parliament ought to possess 
greater ability than a £600 salary in ordinary employment would indicate), 
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and in addition the direct expenses of membership. The cost of a contested 
election in England ranges usually between £300 and £1,000, averaging 
about £600 (in Scotland it is lower—odd testimony to native carefulness). 
That will recur probably every four years, possibly oftener. A member not 
living in London will need to pay for accommodation there while the House 
is sitting. Free rail travel between London and the constituency, free postage 
on one communication to each voter at election-time, and a deduction of 
certain essential expenses from salary before income-tax is charged, are the 
only financial mitigations granted by the State. In some places a bad tradition 
persists that the member is expected to give hundreds of pounds a year to 
local charities, but this is growing rarer; it only survives in constituencies 

which have been grossly spoilt by rich members in the past, and the average 
* member need not reckon that item at a figure much higher than he would 
gladly give to charities of his own choice if he were a private citizen. Rather, 
it is the continuous upkeep of a party organization in the constituency 
between elections which may impose the really severe strain on his purse, 
if no one else is prepared to pay for it. Some such organization is essential, 
if any kind of political education is to be carried on. Apart from that, if 
one party maintains an office, a full-time agent, perhaps an assistant agent 
and a typist, all working week in week out to further the cause, while the 
other party does nothing of the kind, there is little doubt which will start 
with a long advantage at the next election. An efficient constituency organiza- 
tion can hardly be run for less than £700 a year, and most people would put 
the minimum higher. Party supporters must either raise the whole of that 
sum locally, or turn to their member for whatever is the anticipated deficit. 


THE Money BARRIER 


ConsIDER the position of the local party Association or Branch. If Labour, 
it is overwhelmingly tempted to accept as candidate the nominee of a trade 
union or a co-operative society, either of which will in return contribute 
from its political funds the whole of the election expenses and a substantial 
part of the annual cost of the constituency organization; a local man, however 
meritorious, may have small chance against a rival with this backing, or 
indeed against one of the rich individuals whom even the Labour party does 
not lack as would-be candidates. On the Conservative side the same hard 
decision has to be made; if selection is not confined to candidates willing to 
pay their own election expenses and contribute £100 or £250 or £500 a year 
towards running the organization, where is the money to come from? It 
is constantly alleged against parties that they sin against the light by exercising 
their free choice in favour of wealth and against merit. But commonly their 
choice is not free, and will not be, until those very complainants and thou- 
sands of others face the question what price they as citizens are prepared 
to pay, out of their own pockets, in order that their Parliamentary repre- 
sentatives may be chosen from the best of the nation, without a money 
barrier. 

Election expenses are restricted by statute to 6d. per elector in county 
constituencies and 5d. in boroughs; but the actual expenditure nowadays 
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runs usually well below this. Partly for that reason, an amendment of the 
law to reduce the limits would probably be agreed to by all parties. If the 
reduction was drastic, it would ease the quadrennial burden somewhat, but 
would not touch the annual one, which is cumulatively the heavier. Nor 
could an increase in members’ salaries (whatever case there might be for 
that on other grounds) be relied upon to eradicate the main trouble. It 
would only tempt some of the constituencies which are already the worst 
offenders to look to their members for more. There is only one genuine 
remedy, and that is a widespread public understanding of the dangers to 
the State, followed by a hot determination to remove them. Few areas could 
not render themselves independent of the purses of their members or the 
funds of an ofganization, if groups of people in every constituency made up 
their minds that they must have the best Parliamentary candidate possible. 
This is not visionary talk. It is realism, for unless a vivid popular awakening 
to political responsibilities lies ahead, the nation cannot hope to fulfil the 
destinies to which its heart is summoning it. 

Understanding of present facts must come first, and there must be no 
illusion that some mechanical device—proportional representation or any 
other—will abolish the barriers of time and money which now cause the 
1,400 to be chosen from far too few sections of the 46 millions. It cannot 
be right that, as at present, one-tenth of the House of Commons is over 70, 
one-quarter between 70 and 60, and barely one-eighth under 40; nor can 
the high average age be explained away by reference to this Parliament being 
in its seventh year, for it was old when first elected. Some 22 Labour members 
and 38 others are over 70; there one sees the elderly trade unionists and the 
retired men. Only 6 Labour members, but 68 others, are under 40; there 
one sees the handicap on young men of ability without large means, for the 
68 include a number who sit in Parliament by virtue less of merit than of 
money—yet without these the younger generation would be hardly repre- 
sented at all. 

There is no lack of intellect, experience or integrity in the country, and 
political ambition of the finest kind still exists; it would be stronger and 
commoner if the barriers which shut out so many from developing and 
fulfilling it were pulled down. Dust and heat and petty domestic issues cloud 
the fighting of elections, but he who fears these and cannot ride through them 
had better shun the political field; he will not be the man to stand the buffet- 
ings of greater affairs. It may seem alien to British thought, but legislation 
to pay election expenses fromm the Exchequer up to a fair figure for every 
candidate who secured a percentage of the total votes might well, under 
modern conditions, bring benefits outweighing the cost. But it would be 
useless in itself, unless accompanied by genuine local resolve to remove the 
other money obstacles. If this can be done, those who possess enthusiasm 
and initiative and the right ambition will find their own means of over- 
coming the time obstacle, and will not let that permanently debar them. 





THE STRATEGY OF THE WAR. XII 


N the final sentence of the instalment of this review published in the June 

number of THE Rounp TABLE, an attempt was made to temper the 
rather intemperate optimism prevailing at that time. “The great trial of 
strength in 1942 has still to come; and until it has arrived its results cannot 
be forecast.” It has come; and its results so far have not been pleasant. 

Hitler can have required no astrologer to tell him that 1942 would be the 
year of his best chance. If he could strike down Russia and capture Egypt 
before the United Nations had fully absorbed the shock of Japan’s treacher- 
ous attack, before the British Empire had reached the quantitative and 
qualitative peak of its armaments and before the Americans could make 
their tremendous weight felt, he would have won one war and equipped 
himself far better to fight another, even supposing that the undiminished 
determination of the democracies made that necessary. He therefore struck 
in three directions—at sea, with a swarm of U-boats to keep us relatively 
quiet; in Africa to pinch out the bastion of the Middle East; and in South 
Russia to split the Soviet armies and disrupt the Soviet economic and 
military organization. These three great blows must be considered in succes- 
sion. 

The most insidious has been the U-boat offensive. It is no longer the 
battle only of the Atlantic, but the battle of the three oceans, the Atlantic, 
the South Atlantic and the Arctic. The main areas of conflict have shifted 
away from the seas near these islands to the American seaboard, the Carib- 
bean, and the northern convoy route to Russia (where the U-boats are 
‘ heavily supplemented by aircraft), Precise figures of losses on both sides 
are unknown, but the broad fact is clear that up to the end of July our 
losses were considerably in excess of new building, without counting ships 
temporarily out of service through damage. The United States officially 
announced that the sinkings during the week ending July 12 were the 
highest in history. This does not mean that Hitler’s first blow has given 
him permanent success. There is no reason to think that in time the U-boats 
cannot be cleared out of the western and southern Atlantic as effectively 
as they have been cleared out of the neighbouring waters. In time also 
American shipbuilding alone will reach figures equal to probable present 
losses. But meanwhile it would not be surprising to learn in some remote 
future that the development of Allied strategy in 1942 had been modified 
and delayed. The U-boat campaign has not, however, prevented the rein- 
forcement of the Middle East, and Hitler’s second blow, after some very 
anxious moments, has been parried. It was struck on June 2 against the 
Allied line from Gazala to Bir Hacheim and at first seemed to be foiled. The 
line was a series of strong points, or “boxes” interspersed with and covered 
by continuous minefields. The strong points held, and special delight was 
caused by the tenacious resistance of the Fighting French at Bir Hacheim. 
The enemy, however, made a lane through the minefield in the centre, made 


‘ 
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a box out of it himself, overran a contiguous strong point, forced the 
evacuation of Bir Hacheim after eleven days, and finally appeared ready for 
the main clash south of the famous box of Knightsbridge. There on June 13 


the British armoured strength was decimated, and general retreat became 
necessary. 


FALL OF TOBRUK 


DurinG the retreat, the greatest disaster of all occurred. The decision was 
taken to try to hold Tobruk; and two divisions were added to the original 
garrison. ‘They were unable to withstand a whirlwind attack, and Tobruk 
fell in 36 hours. The news caused a profound shock, partly because of the 
former successful holding of Tobruk, partly because it seemed to confirm 
rumours that the Allied army was out-gunned, out-tanked and out- 
manceuvred. One of the results was that a group of members in the House 
of Commons put down a motion censuring “the central direction of the 
wat”, and though, when the motion was debated on July 1 and 2, they 
mustered only 27, this sign of exasperation was a reflection of the first 
defeat that had no obvious explanation. On the battlefield the result was a 
further retreat over the frontier, back past Mersa Matruh to El Alamein 
some 60 miles only from Alexandria. The retreat was skilfully conducted, 
and after bitter fighting on the first days of July, the enemy was definitely 
stopped. Later in the month a series of limited attacks pushed him back a 
few miles. As things have turned out, therefore, there was no great strategic 
disaster in the loss of some hundreds of miles of desert. The enemy is no 
more and no less able to use his supply lines across the Mediterranean when 
he is at El] Alamein than when he was at Gazala. West from Alexandria, 
Benghazi is the first point of any strategic importance because it is the 
first point from which consistent interference with Axis convoys can be 
attempted. The serious features of the June defeat were the loss of between 
30,000 and 40,000 prisoners and the revelation that some of the equipment 
—the fruit of two years’ toil—was defective. 

These criticisms of weapons have such a bearing on the strategy of the 
war that they must be examined a little more closely. The main charges are 
that our tanks are too lightly armed, their two-pounder guns being out- 
ranged by the much heavier guns in some of the Axis tanks; that our anti- 
tank guns (mostly two-pounders) were useless except at very short range 
against any kind of German tank, and useless, even at short range, against 
some; and that we had no dive-bombers. The answer is most difficult to 
give without imparting information to the enemy; and one of the disadvan- 
tages of the censure debate is that there were probably too many disclosures 
rather than too few. It is, however, safe to discount both Lord Beaver- 
brook’s protestations that everything was all right and the cries of the 
censurites that everything was all wrong. Nor can there be any harm in 
saying that the two-pounder tank and the two-pounder anti-tank gun are 
at a disadvantage in open country like the desert, where the range of guns 
tells almost as surely as in a sea-battle. As for artillery, our 25-pounder is 
a first-class field gun, but a bit unwieldy to be the sole or main weapon 
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against a moving target. Nevertheless, even for this purpose it is every bit 
as good as the German 88 mm.—a converted A.A. gun which won its 
reputation in this battle more because of its use in mass than on its individual 
merits. The answer both to this gun and to the German tank is our own 
six-pounder, whether mounted in tanks or used as an anti-tank weapon. 
We had some of this weapon, but not nearly enough. - Lastly, the absence 
of dive-bombers is, in the writer’s view, no considerable handicap. They 
were only effective on the German side when the R.A.F. was moving back— 
the period of a few hours only, which unhappily covered the fall of Tobruk. 
During the whole of the rest of the battle the R.A.F. has been on top of the 
Luftwaffe, and the dive-bomber has been their easiest meat. The fairest 
comment on this whole story is that inferiority of tanks and anti-tank guns 
did materially contribute to the loss of this battle; but that the inferiority 
is remediable. Speaking strategically therefore, this defeat is less disquieting 
than it seemed to be. 

No account of this theatre of war would be complete without mention of 
Malta. The island has been subjected to continuous air attack in order to 
make it unusable by ships and bombers and thus obviate danger to enemy 
convoys. The heroic defence of the island cannot blind us to the fact that 
this object has been very largely achieved; but that does not detract in any 
way from the exploits both of our fighters and of our A.A. gunners. They 
have inflicted very heavy losses on their assailants, rising as high as 12 air- 
craft in a single day, and averaging four a day for month after month. It 
has proved possible to fly in the necessary reinforcements of fighters, but 
the supply of munitions and food is extremely difficult. Nevertheless Malta 


shares largely in the honour of having made Hitler’s Mediterranean blow 
the least effective of the three. 


RussIA AND THE “SECOND FRONT” 


Tue third is the blow in South Russia. The doubts suggested in the former 
accounts of the Russians’ winter and spring offensives have proved justified. 
The German offensive was delayed but not sensibly weakened when it came. 
Using rather more than 20 Panzer divisions organized in a new way so as 
to pad them better against encirclement after a break-through, the enemy 
first crossed the Don at Voronezh to secure a defensive northern flank, just 
as the capture of Sevastopol had cleared his southern flank. He then launched 
an offensive, sustained without a break for over two months, which in that 
time cleared the whole Donetz basin, reached the Don throughout most of 
its course between Voronezh and Rostov, captured Rostov itself, and threat- 
ened to achieve a big strategic victory. It has already cost the Russians a 
highly important agricultural and industrial area. It has already reached 
Caucasian oil-fields and threatens to splitthe Russian armies of the North from 
those of the South, It has, however, destroyed no Russian army. The enemy 
himself claims no more than 100,000 prisoners, and the Russian retreat has 
never become a rout. That is the silver lining to a dark cloud. Some people 
may detect hope in the enormous German losses, but their effect can easily 
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be exaggerated: An advancing Army can repair its tanks. A victorious 
army does not feel its losses until it is checked—for example the Allied 
losses in the victorious months of 1918 were heavier than at any other 
period of the war, but never lowered moral in the slightest. No sign of 
lower moral can be detected either among the Germans or among their 
Allies. 

The dangerous success of this third blow has naturally raised in acute 
form the question of a so-called “second front”. The enemy has always | 
been nervous (ever since Hitler wrote Mein Kampf) of having to fight really 
hard both in the East and in the West, and both the U-boat blow and the 
Mediterranean blow have been designed to make an Allied invasion of the 
Continent impracticable. When Mr. Churchill visited President Roosevelt 
in June, the joint announcement issued after the meeting was reasonably 
taken to show an intention to make the attempt this year. Such an attempt 
is, indeed, the obvious strategy whatever the course of the Russian campaign. 
It would be both dangerous and stupid to discuss what stages preparations 
may have reached for this particular form of lessening the pressure on 
Russia, but there has been so much loose talk about a second front that some 
statement of the conditions required for such a venture is necessary. They 
are, effective air cover, not merely for a landing but until such time as a 
bridgehead containing airfields has been established; strong predominantly 
mobile and heavily armoured forces to make the bridgehead, and far stronger 
reserves of all kinds to follow up; ships not only to transport the first batch 
but also to ensure reinforcements and supplies; air-borne forces to cut the 
enemy’s supply lines far inland and sustain any organized rising against the 
enemy; at least qualitative equality of equipment with anything the enemy 
can deploy. All these conditions would, of course, occur to any general 
staff; but they do not seem so obvious to impatient critics. 

Meanwhile the bombing offensive against Germany has been developed, 
though hampered by a run of extraordinarily unfavourable weather. Very 
heavy attacks have been delivered against the industrial Ruhr and Rhineland, 
and against some ports which are large centres of submarine and aero- 
plane construction. Some of the results have been ascertained by photo- 
graphs, and the enemy have been unable to conceal the devastation caused. 
We should not look for sensational results—such as a perceptible de- 
cline in German equipment or in German moral or in the number of 
U-boats—too early. We should not look for continuous 1,000-bomber 
raids, There is no virtue in this particular figure and no special effort—such 
as the employment of obsolescent machines or partly trained crews— 
should be made to attain it for every big raid. We should not rely on the 
results of bombing alone. But if the results of a continuous air offensive 
are unpredictable, they are also indispensable. It is better to destroy the 
egg than the maggot and the maggot than the moth. The U-boat is easier 
to kill in the factory than at sea, and at sea than in concrete-covered docks. 
The destruction of one factory is reputed to have destroyed the equipment 

. of five Panzer divisions. While, therefore, the present bomber offensive is 
only an embryo and can probably never be the only form of offensive, it 
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must be recognized that even in embryo it has inflicted as much damage as 
many battles. 

The night offensive has also been supplemented by a day offensive. Day 
attacks on factories by single bombers using cloud cover can do a great deal 
of damage; and many of these attacks have been carried out over Germany 
recently. Over occupied territory, targets have been expanded to include 
railway engines, which the Germans would, of course, use to resist the 
establishment of a second front. The term, incidentally, is very misleading. 
There are already an Air Front, a Sea Front, an African Front, an Indian 
Front and an Australian Front. The proper name for any front resulting 
from the invasion of the Continent is therefore merely “another front”. 


JAPANESE ACTIVITIES 


THE enemy’s blows against Russia and Egypt have rather overshadowed 
the activities of Japan. After driving the Allies back to India and Australia, 
it seemed likely that the Japanese would try to complete their work in 
China, They did indeed launch heavy offensives, which so far have met 
with very indifferent success; and for the first time in five years they have 
had to meet something in the air. The American Volunteer Group, now 
incorporated in the American Army Air Corps, has been considerably 
strengthened. Japanese airfields and positions have been attacked. On the 
whole it seems certain that the Chinese can continue their remarkable resis- 
tance for many more months; and it has been announced that the supplies 
reaching them by the newly organized air-freight routes are as great as those 
formerly sent by the Burma Road. In the Pacific, the Battle of Midway 
Island is seen more and more to have been a very heavy Japanese defeat; 
and it may well explain their quiescence in the southern Pacific. Allied 
aircraft have given them no rest in New Guinea; and not until the middle of 
July did they attempt further action against Port Moresby, by landing a 
considerable and considerably battered force at Buna on the north coast. 
Towards the end of that month there was skirmishing, in the interior, be- 
tween Australian and Japanese patrols. In the neighbourhood of Australia, 
however, it cannot be said that either side so far shows many signs of an 
offensive on a large scale. The strongest recent move on either side has 
been an Allied attack on the Solomon Islands of which details are awaited 
at the moment of writing. On the other hand there are repeated reports 
from the northern extremity of the Far Eastern war zone that the enemy is 
preparing an attack on Vladivostok. On the Burmese frontier there is 
nothing to report, but nothing was expected until the end of the monsoon. 

Some observers seem to detect a ground for satisfaction in some theory 
that the Japanese will wage their war without regard for German interests. 
It really makes very little difference whether this is true or not. The picture 
just given of the Japanese poised to thrust or to resist on so many fronts 
is a measure both of their intrinsic strength and of its usefulness—even if 
it be only incidental—to Hitler. The Japanese have contained very large 
Russian forces; accounted for at least five British divisions quite apart from 
attracting very large British reinforcements to India; secured the withdrawal 
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to Australia of very strong Australian forces; forced the diversion to 
Australia, China and India of considerable American supplies. They have 
done all this when every man and gun is required to meet the Axis in the 
Caucasus and in North Africa, not to speak of the requirements of a second 
front. The Germans owe a very deep debt to the Japanese, whether it has 
paid the latter to allow the Germans to contract it or not. It would be 
idiotic to imagine that there is not in fact the closest co-ordination between 
German and Japanese strategy. The hyaenas are convinced that the corpse 
of civilization will be quite big enough to allow both to eat their fill. 

The Japanese intervention is indeed directly responsible for the most 
dangerous feature of Allied strategy, namely, the dispersal of forces. It has 
greatly prolonged the period of what Marshal Foch used to call “sticking 
on wafers” over holes; and the wafers have not always held. It has masked 
the scale of our mobilization and production and forced a switching of 
priorities from front to front, thus greatly delaying and complicating the 
wresting of the initiative from the Germans and the Japanese alike. There 
can be no analogy between this war and the last either on the battlefield or 
in the Council Chamber. The biggest difference in the military sense is, of 
course, that Japan ranks among our enemies and must seem to the more 
short-sighted in the United States to be the principal enemy. But the biggest 
difference in the economic sense is the loss of the munitions industry of 
France, handy, vast, efficient, which supplied from bases adjoining the 
battlefield not only the French armies but a large part of the American 
armies. 

On the whole, therefore, the Minister of Production was right when he 
said recently that this was the most critical hour since Dunkirk. But it is 
pregnant with possibilities of good as well as of evil. The enemy has gone 
all out this year. If he does not succeed, the end of the year may well find 

him all in. 





EDUCATION IN EMPIRE 


AWAKENING INTEREST 


HERE are reasons for hoping that, when this war is over, there will 

exist in Great Britain a livelier and more intelligent interest in the 
Empire. In the stress of the last war the loyalty of the Dominions and the 
fine fighting qualities of their troops aroused both gratitude and admiration. 
When the danger was past and the last Anzac had crossed the ocean to his 
home, the Empire again receded into the distance. The collapse of specula- 
tion in America, the distress caused by unemployment at home, the threaten- 
ing rise of the Dictators in Europe—these were things immediate and 
insistent. Sydney and Auckland and Pretoria were a long way off, and once 
again things out of sight passed out of mind. 

Now a second time the German belief in the fragility of the bonds which 
unite the Commonwealth has proved baseless, and with the addition of Japan 
to our enemies the safety of the Dominions is threatened, as it was never 
threatened in the previous struggle. Their continued loyalty, and the peril 
in which they stand, have awakened the desire to learn more of these new 
nations, and the determination to prevent the recurrence of the ignorance 
which is so often the cause of indifference. 

There is much leeway to make up. It is as true now as it was in the days 
when Macaulay assured us that every schoolboy knew who murdered 
Montezuma, but that very few Englishmen of cultivated minds were familiar 
with the events of the conquest of India, that the history of the growth of the 
Empire is unknown to a very large proportion of our population. The 
reason is that they are never taught it. In an ideal world men and women 
would leave their schools and universities anxious to go on learning and 
eager to enter on untrodden paths of knowledge. As things are, most people, 
so far as they continue to be learners, pursue the studies on which they 
entered at school or college. If a man’s acquaintance with the development 
of Canada stops short at the death of Wolfe and his information about 
South Africa begins with Rhodes, it is because in his schooldays his attention 
was drawn to the overseas possessions of the Crown only when their 
fortunes were dramatically and inextricably interwoven with the fortunes of 


England. 


THE EXAMINATION TEST 


THERE is a rough and ready test of what is taught in schools, the test of 
examination. A good school will teach much that is outside the examination 
syllabus, and a bad school will content itself with cramming for the School 
Certificate. But even if we admit that our test is imperfect, it can hardly be 
held that the present position is satisfactory. In 1941 a Sub-Committee of 
the Head Masters’ Conference made enquiries of the eight Boards which con- 
duct the examination of schools. It appeared that in the School Certificate 
ri 
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Examination four Boards set a special paper on Empire History. That set 
by the Oxford Delegacy was the most successful, for out of 10,000 can- 
didates in history 600 attempted the special paper. ‘Twenty only out of 1,800 
candidates availed themselves of the chance of taking a similar paper in the 
London Matriculation Examination, 225 out of 6,500 in the Cambridge 
Locals and 5 out of 5,500 candidates of the Central Welsh Board. ‘The other 
Boards stated that they set alternative questions in their Modern or English 
History papers. No Board made these questions compulsory, or was pre- 
pared to say whether many candidates attempted to answer them. In the 
Higher Certificate Examination the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board 
and the University of London set an optional paper on Imperial or Colonial 
History attracting 22 and 118 candidates respectively. 

The significant feature in this return is not that the Boards did not set 
papers on the Empire, but that the schools did not ask for them, and made 
but a meagre use of them when they were set. It would be a mistake to 
suppose that the course of study in schools is imposed upon them by the 
requirements of an examination. All the Boards have the necessary machinery 
for consultation with Head Masters and Head Mistresses, and are willing 
to listen to any representations they may make about the nature and content 
of the examination. When we find that Empire History occupies so small a 
space in these examinations we must infer that it is the schools, not the 
universities, who fail to recognize its importance. 

There is some evidence of a change of heart. ‘The Sub-Committee of the 
Head Masters’ Conference, after collecting the information summarized 
above, issued a series of questions to the members both of the Conference 
and of the Head Masters’ Association. Of.the replies received more than 80 
per cent were in favour of the inclusion of the History of the Empire in the 
School Certificate Examination, and more than 90 per cent desired to see a 
special paper provided in the Higher Certificate. They were careful to insert 
the proviso that the questions should not be compulsory, but such a proviso 
is only to be expected from men who are rightly jealous that their freedom 
in deciding what is to be taught in their schools shall not be infringed by the 
regulations of external bodies. 

Clearly, however, there is in some schools a reluctance to depart from the 
time-honoured programme, and the reason is not difficult to guess. There 
are few men who at the university have studied the history of the Dominions. 
Most history masters are familiar with some special period, it may be with the 
Middle Ages, or the era of the Renaissance and the Reformation. They are 
more competent to deal with the events and the movements of thought 
which aroused their interest in their college days; and it is easy for them to 
persuade themsélves that it is more important for boys to know about the 
Constitutions of Clarendon than about the Statute of Westminster, if it 
happens that the former belong to the period which they mastered at Oxford 
and which has been the favourite study of their later years. It is not likely 
that eager and stimulating teaching about the Dominions will be available 
in schools, until they have on their staffs men whose enthusiasm for the 
British Commonwealth has been kindled at the university, or who after 
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taking their degree have taught for some years in a school overseas. Four 
English Head Masters at the present time have personal experience of one of 
the Dominions, and, thanks to the hospitality in particular of Upper Canada 
College and of the Diocesan College, Rondebosch, there are in several of 
our schools assistant masters who have enjoyed the same advantage. It is 
improbable that, in the schools where they are now working, boys will hear 
nothing about the Empire. When the war is over, it is to be hoped that the 
number of men with educational experience gained abroad will increase, and 
that it may be possible to arrange a regular interchange of teaching staffs. 
Englishmen may learn much from a year or two spent at Geelong or 
Grahamstown, and Afrikaners or Canadians much from a like period spent 
at Rugby or Shrewsbury. 

For more than twenty years the Royal Empire Society has offered prizes 
for essays written on subjects connected with the Empire by boys and girls 
in schools at home or abroad. It has been more successful in attracting 
competitors in the Dominions and Colonies than in this country, some essays 
being sent in from the remotest outposts. It is interesting to find an Indian 
from the Blood Reserve, Cardston, Alberta, awarded a prize for an essay on 
the theme that “the inherent strength of the British Empire lies in the 
willing co-operation of free peoples”. Some truths which are hidden from 
Bloomsbury are revealed to the Far West. The boy who produces such an 
essay, if it is a serious piece of work, has been obliged to read for himself and 
to think for himself, and such activity is likely to be much more fruitful than 
many hours spent in a Form Room. Only selected essays are sent in for the 
competition. In 1940, 358 were submitted, and it is believed that these were 


chosen from some 3,500 actually written. The efforts of the Society have 
done something to make up for the shortcomings of the schools, but the 
number of essayists, large though it is, is a very small percentage of the 
children of school age. 


OxFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 


Tue University of Oxford is the fortunate possessor of an endowment 
received from Mr, Alfred Beit, whose munificence has done so much not 
only for the University of Cape Town, but also for the schools and roads of 
Southern Rhodesia. His desire was that British Colonial History should 
form “an integral part of the teaching of Modern History at Oxford”. 
From this Fund are provided a Professorship and Lecturership in Colonial 
History, an annual essay prize, and an annual grant to the Bodleian for the 
purchase of books. Money is available also for the award of Research 
Scholarships and for assisting the publication of books. The Rhode : 
Trustees give generous support to the Rhodes House Library, which con- 
tains one of the finest collections in the country of books on the Empire. 
In addition to the Beit Professorship and Lecturership there is also a Reader- 
ship in Indian History. In the Modern History School questions on the 
Empire are set, but need not be answered, in the English Poiitical History 
paper. One of three alternative papers on Constitutional History requires the 
study of documents illustrating constitutional developments in the Empire. 
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It attracted, in 1939, 32 out of a total of 269 candidates. In order to obtain 
a first or second class it is necessary to offer one of eleven special subjects, 
two of which are British Colonial Policy 1830-1865 and British India 1772- 
1805. In 1939 of the 269 candidates 15 chose the former and 9 the latter. In 
the school of Philosophy, Politics and Economics the papers on British 
Constitutional History and on Political Institutions may contain questions 
on the Empire, but they are not compulsory. One of eleven “further sub- 
jects”, of which two must be offered, is the “Political Structure of the British 
Empire”. In 1939, 22 out of 147 candidates chose this subject. 

Oxford is well equipped for the teaching of Imperial History. In peace- 
time she has the additional advantage of the presence of the Rhodes Scholars, 
living links between the Dominions and what Rhodes hoped would be the 
University of the Empire. But only a small number of undergraduates, less 
than 60 in the two schools, are studying the problems of the Commonwealth, 
while a few graduates are doing research work for higher degrees. It is 
fair to ask whether Imperial History really forms “‘an integral part of the 
teaching of History at Oxford” so long as the great majority of candidates 
can obtain an Honours Degree in History without any knowledge of the 
Empire. - 

At Cambridge the Harmsworth Professorship of Naval History, founded 
in 1919, became in 1933 the Professorship of Imperial and Naval History. 
In normal times a Lecturer in Indian History lectures chiefly to candidates 
for the Indian services. Besides the University Library, the Seeley Historical 
Library and the Squire Law Library contain much valuable material for 
Empire studies. The Holland Rose Studentship open to graduates of any 
university in the Empire is intended to encourage research into Imperial 
problems. 

Thanks to the influence of Alfred Marshall the claims of the Empire for 
some time obtained more recognition from the economists than from the 
historians. In the Economics Tripos the History of the British Empire was 
included with that of England, Europe and the United States in two com- 
pulsory papers on recent Economic and General History: but since 1930 the 
History, with the exception of English Economic History, has been dropped. 
In the Historical Tripos beside a special optional subject in Part ii, the 
Unification of South Africa, it has been the practice in Part i to include in the 
paper on English Constitutional History questions on the Constitution of 
the Empire. Although candidates have not been required to show knowledge 
of the Empire, they have generally had the opportunity of gaining credit, if 
they possessed such knowledge. Certainly in the days when Seeley was 
delivering in Cambridge the lectures which he afterwards published as The 
Expansion of England, students of history were encouraged to turn their eyes 
overseas. 

The position at the present time is improving. It is stated on good 
authority that interest in Imperial history is growing among senior and 
junior members of the university. All the three groups, in which the colleges 
are associated for the award of Entrance scholarships, propose to include in 
their examinations questions on Imperial and American history. In Part i 
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of the Tripos in 1943 one of the three compulsory papers will deal with the 
Constitutional History of Great Britain and the British Empire, and one of 
the two optional papers with modern European and American History. The 
monopoly of Europe is breaking down. 


OTHER ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES 


THE University of London is to be congratulated on possessing a Chair of 
Imperial History, the Rhodes Professorship at King’s College. It was also 
to be congratulated on having that Chair occupied by Mr. Newton. During 
his tenure of his Professorship he presided for some time over the Board of 
Studies in History and was able to ensure in the courses prescribed for 
Degrees an adequate recognition of the Empire. In the Honours School 
questions on Imperial History are included in all the papers on English 
History, and a large number of candidates offer, as their special subject, 
some aspect of Imperial History, studied in the original documents. It 
cannot be said of the teachers of history sent out by this university that they 
are ill equipped for one of the most important parts of their duty. 

Professor Newton also organized in the Institute of Historical Research a 
highly successful “Seminar”, which attracted students from every part of the 
Empire. After three or even four years of research they have qualified, by the 
production of a dissertation, for the degree of M.A. or Ph.D. The results of 
their research have sometimes been published in the Imperial Studies Series 
of the Royal Empire Society, and nota few universities both in the Dominions 
and in the United States have appointed to their staffs students trained in this 
way by Professor Newton. Professors sometimes, like prophets, are not 
without honour save in their own country. 

In its Institute of Education this university has the advantage of having as 
Director Professor Clarke, who has spent 24 years of his working life in 
South Africa and Canada. Since 1935 he has been engaged in building up a 
library for the study of problems of Dominion education and culture, which, 
if it escapes the fate which has befallen the fine special library of the Royal 
Empire Society, should be of great value to students when normal activities 
can be resumed in London. The School of Economics and Political Science 
has a Lecturer in Colonial Administration, and Westfield College a Reader 
in Imperial History. In the School of Oriental and African Studies one 
professor and nine lecturers, of whom four are not on the regular staff, 
are engaged in teaching the history and culture of British dominions 
in Asia. 

Bristol, as becomes a university which had as its Chancellor that con- 
sistent Imperialist, Lord Haldane, has a Reader in Imperial History. For the 
Honours Degree students are required to offer a special subject studied with 
reference to the original sources. In the present year two of the special 
subjects are English Colonial Reform 1830-1850 and the Third British 
Empire. Higher degrees have been obtained by dissertations written after a 
period of research in Imperial History. Edinburgh has a Lecturer on the 
Constitution of the British Empire, St. Andrews a Lecturer on American, 
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Modern and Colonial History, Aberystwith a Lecturer on Imperial History. 
None of the other universities and university colleges in this island appear 
to make any provision for the teaching of the subject. 


THe W.E.A. AND THE ARMY 


Sir RicHarD LrvincsTong has reminded us of Aristotle’s dictum that the 
young are not fit to be students of politics. The understanding of philo- 
sophy, politics and history comes more easily to those with some experience 
of life. Wisely therefore the various organizations which now provide 
education for the adult offer a large number of courses in these branches of 
study. The Workers’ Educational Association in its report for the year 
ending May 1941 publishes a list of the classes held at various centres. Those 
in General History totalled 227, in International Relations 549 and in 
Political and Social Problems 133. It is probable that the syllabus of some of 
these courses included some reference to the Empire and its place in the 
modern world, but it is certainly disappointing to find that out of the whole 
list of classes only 21 are explicitly described as concerned with the Empire. 

The Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies at Oxford furnished in 1936-37 
courses bearing directly on Empire problems in five centres and in the 
succeeding five years seven courses. In the same five years nine classes 
selected the Empire or the Commonwealth for serious study. The numbers 
are not impressive. In August of this year the Delegacy, in co-operation 
with the British Council, is holding a vacation course for foreign students, 
which will include a series of 13 lectures on British Freedom and the Develop- 
ment of the British Commonwealth. 

The programme of these lectures for adults must be largely determined by 
popular demand. The experience of the Cambridge Board of Extra-Mural 
Studies confirms the impression that Imperial topics do not attract. The 
evidence afforded in local centres of the absence of interest in c-verseas 
problems was borne out by the small attendance at the Summer Meeting of 
1938, whose object was “to survey in an objective manner the British 
Empire as it exists to-day”. The suggestion is made that audiences are afraid 
that they will be subjected either to “flagwagging of the old-fashioned 
variety” or to outbursts of the modern prejudice, which “condemns every- 
thing that bears the name of imperialism”. 

At a time when so large a proportion of the manhood of the country is 
enrolled in the fighting services, the work of these agencies is necessarily 
curtailed, and the responsibility of the army educational authorities corre- 
spondingly increased. The War Office is warmly to be congratulated on the 
selection of Mr. Burgon Bickersteth to organize and inspire this most 
important work. Those who know what Hart House has meant to the students 
of the University of Toronto and what Mr. Bickersteth has meant to Hart 
House, heard with delight of his appointment as Educational Organizer to 
the Canadian forces. Now his influence will be more widely felt. Of one 
thing we may feel sure, that he will spare no pains to foster mutual under- 
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standing and appreciation among the various contingents and the compre- 
hension of the Imperial inheritance of liberty, tolerance and good faith. 
The Royal Empire Society has published a comprehensive list of books 
dealing with the Empire, but some of these are out of date and others out of 
print. The standard work of reference is the massive Cambridge History of 
the British Empire, seven volumes of which have now appeared. It is a 
moriument of sound learning to which compilers of popular summaries 
may turn with confidence for accurate information. On a similar scale are 
the Historical Geography of the Empire edited by Sir Charles Lucas and 
The English People Overseas by Mr. Wyatt Tilby. Professor Berriedale Keith 
has examined in a series of publications constitutional questions. Of more 
manageable size are Ramsay Muir’s Short History of the British Commonwealth, 
H. E. Egerton’s two volumes on British Colonial Policy and Williamson’s 
Short History of British Expansion, Perhaps the best description of the Empire 
to-day is to be found in Newton and Ewing’s British Empire since 178}. 
One thing is lacking. There are scholarly books, informative books, 
readable books; but there is still an opening for the writer who can catch the 
public fancy as Mr. Bryant caught it with his English Saga or Mr. Adams 
with his Epic of America or, to take an older example, as Macaulay caught it 
a hundred years ago. Will not his great nephew, who has shown us how the 
power to write clear and forcible English can be handed down to a third 
generation, give us that history of the Empire which he is so well qualified 
to write? He has told us that his British History of the Nineteenth Century 
treats of Britain “as the centre of a great association of peoples, enormously 


increasing in extent during the period under survey”. Sir George has written 
of the centre; will he not now write about the circumference ? 


‘‘EMPIRE” AND “IMPERIAL” 


THE interest is reawakening, but there is still a widespread ignorance of 
how the Empire has come into being and of the purposes for which it exists. 
Sir Samuel Turner, in an introduction to Ramsay Muir’s pamphlet The 
British Empire, how it grew and how it works, tells us that he found in the United 
States a general belief that “the Empire is based on the successful pursuance 
of a policy of aggression”, and adds that since his return to this country he 
has encountered “‘a distinct tendency to share this viewpoint and to be almost 
apologetic about the Empire”. Realizing that such an attitude was the out- 
come of ignorance, he has circulated at his own charges nearly a million 
copies of the pamphlet, in the hope that greater knowledge will bring a 
wider realization of the fact that “in the history of the growth of the Empire 
there is a very great deal of which we are entitled to. be proud, as compared 
with relatively little of which we need to be ashamed”. It is charitable to 
assume that ignorance is the excuse for the Socialist lecturers described by 
Lord Elton in St. George or the Dragon as “touring North America to explain 
that what the Empire ‘is for’, is to enrich a few capitalists and to obstruct 
the forces of progress”. It is the ignorance of their audiences which is their 
excuse for accepting as plausible such a travesty of the truth. It may be 
pardonable in America, in England it is lamentable. 
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In 1919 Lord Milner delivered an address at Oxford to the students - 
Summer Meeting. He began by quoting what he had said years before : 


“The word Empire, the word Imperial, are, in some respects, unfortur 
They suggest domination, ascendency, the rule of a superior state over vas.a 
states. But as they are the only words available, all we can do is to make the 
best of them and to raise them in the scale of language by a new significance.” 


To-day in the Dominions they have lost all sinister implication. Canadians 
and Australians know the facts. There is no need to tell them that they belong ! 
to a Commonwealth of Nations, “autonomous communities equal in status 
and in no way subordinate one to another”. Secure in that knowledge, they 
are proud to belong to the great free league which we call the Empire. In 
this country it.is idle to pretend that the word Empire has yet undergone the 
rehabilitation which Lord Milner desired. Used in certain political circles as 
a term of reproach, it is not allowed to divest itself of its old association with 
aggrandisement and domination. If there are enough people who persist in 
suggesting that a term is disreputable, it is difficult to give it the aroma of 
respectability. Words seem more often to descend than to rise in the moral 
scale, and this unlucky word has been weighed down by memories of school- 
rooms adorned with maps in which “British Possessions” were coloured red. 
“Possessions” is a misleading expression. No one who knows the facts 
supposes that Canada is possessed by Great Britain. No one who knows how 
under the inspiration of Guggisberg the cocoa industry of the Gold Coast 
has been developed by and for Africans, would think of that territory as 
anything but Trust property. Only when the present ignorance has been 
dispelled, when schools and universities alike recognize their duty to foster 
an interest in the idea and the ideals of the Empire, will that name shake itself 
free in this country of the associations of the past. Perhaps when that has 
happened, the Board of Education, which is rightly uneasy about the neglect 
in England of the history of the United States, will have some pricks of 
conscience about the neglect of the history of our daughter nations. 





INDIA—WAR AND POLITICS 


The following article, necessarily written in India during July, was in the hands of 
the printer before the meeting of the All-India Congress Committee in Bombay. 
It is a picture of the military and political situation as it appeared to a well- 
informed observer on the spot up to the publication of Mr. Gandhi’s Wardha 
resolution. The adoption of that resolution by the Bombay meeting, and its 
consequences, must be left for subsequent discussion. 


THE BurMA CAMPAIGN 


ILITARY events in Burma have lately overshadowed political 

developments in India, though some sections of the Nationalist press 
continue to regard domestic political issues as being of greater concern. 
The forced withdrawal of Imperial forces from Burma was, of course, an 
event of immense significance to India, as Japanese troops have now assumed 
defensive positions on the Burma side of the Assam frontier. It is only a few 
years since Burma was a Province of British India, and its recent constitu- 
tional independence added to the complexities of its defence; the command 
of military forces in Burma reverted to India when the enemy was almost at 
its gates, and there was no time to adapt former policies to current needs. 
Although five months of campaigning have enabled India to strengthen and 
reorganize her own defences, the fact remains that the Allied front in the 
East has been gravely weakened, chiefly because the swift and dramatic 
moves made by the enemy have driven a wedge between India and China, 
and have deprived the Chinese of that large volume of material support 
which had been flowing along the Burma Road. Our Chinese ally again has 
been thrown largely on her own resources. 

Dispatches on the Burma campaign have been prepared by those generals 
who directed it, and Generals Wavell, Stillwell and Alexander have given 
their views on the causes of the Allied reverses. With characteristic American 
caridour General Stillwell, Commander-in-Chief of American forces in 
China, Burma and India, remarked to journalists in Delhi that “we took a 
beating”. Briefly it was the old story of the enemy’s numerical superiority, 
of his greater readiness for the kind of warfare that ensued, and of his 
greater skill in applying somewhat elementary military tactics against forces 
trained for another kind of campaign. The Japanese have proved in Burma 
that a highly disciplined, specially trained and lightly equipped force can 
achieve notable successes in modern warfare by reverting to the simple 
tactical methods of old-fashioned open campaigning. By insistent infiltration 
they threaded their way through or past our positions, knowing that our 
forces, by relying mainly on mechanized transport, were inevitably forced 
to operate in the vicinity of roads. When the enemy needed transport he 
used what cams to hand—human beings, pack ponies, bullock carts, and 
such mcior transport as fell into his possession. The toughness of the in- 
dividual Japanese soldier, and the fact that he lived on the country, enabled 
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him readily to adapt himself to his circumstances. Japanese non-commis- 
sioned officers in particular proved to be the backbone of their offensive. 
These men, like their officers, had been trained as specialists in jungle war- 
fare, and their ability in exploiting successes was not mainly due to fifth 
column activities, as some military commentators like to maintain. It is 
true that members of the Thakin (Masters) organization greatly assisted 
the enemy; the recent history of that political body followed its logical 
course when an enemy landed in the country. But the mass of the Burmese 
people were indifferent to what was happening around them, and those 
whose loyalty to the British took active form showed a fine spirit, for Burma 
was lost when Rangoon fell, and they must all have known it. 
Notwithstanding the reverses sustained by our forces General Wavell was 
able to make the heartening announcement that four-fifths of the troops 
that went to Burma returned to this country. That was a surprising achieve- 
ment, particularly as the troops had fought rearguard actions for months, 
unrelieved and unsupported by reinforcements, and with the knowledge 
that such reinforcements as might reach them were unlikely to arrive in 
sufficient numbers to make much difference. The withdrawal in its earlier 
stages was an inevitable result of the battle at the Sittang river, the one real 
Allied defeat of the campaign, which led to the fall of Rangoon; in its later 
stages the withdrawal was not the direct result of active enemy pressure. 
The enemy occupation of Rangoon ended all possibility of pouring new 
forces and military supplies into the country by sea, and the land routes 
were incapable of standing the strain of monsoon conditions. But for these 


facts resistance might easily have continued, especially after General Alex- 
ander so successfully extricated his army from a dangerous salient in which 
it was placed by enemy action south of Shwebo. The new supply routes 
could not, however, be completed in time, and the decision to withdraw 
was taken. There was a certain loss of material at the Chindwin river, but 
this formed no more than part of the equipment of an army which General 


“ 


Wavell said never represented anything more than 
weak divisions”. 


one strong or two 


ConGREss Party LEADERS AND THE WAR EFFORT 


Acarnst the! background of the war in Burma the policies of political 
parties in India appear unreal and unconvincing. To scan the editorial 
pages of some Congress newspapers is to receive the impression that the war 
is being fought on another planet. While most of the Congress leaders 
profess to be anxious to see the Axis Powers defeated, few of them are 
doing anything to assist or to hasten that achievement. They have again 
expressed their faith in Mr. Gandhi’s creed of non-violent non-co-operation. 
It is a fantastic position which finds a party both claiming to work for the | 
independence of India and at the same time endorsing a policy which has 
the effect of hindering the country’s progress towards that goal. The Con- 
gress leaders take pride in asserting that so far the party has done nothing 
to embarrass the Allied war effort—as though a policy of non-embarrassment 
were a virtue for which the party deserved honour. While the peoples of 
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the Allied countries are making every sacrifice to bring about the defeat of 
the enemy, they themselves are content with a passive rdle—spectators 
who hope that the outcome of the war may leave them unaffected and may 
even bring them benefits in the event of an Allied victory. 

This selfish policy has its origins in that group of self-centred men who 
constitute the Congress Working Committee, a caucus which badly needs 
overhauling. Organized on a totalitarian basis the Congress Party functions 
from year to year under the same general leadership. The allegiance of this 
body is given primarily to Mr. Gandhi; and, although it is modified from 
time to time for opportunist reasons, it is never wholly abandoned. If, on 
occasions, the Working Committee believes it can bring about a solution 
with the British authorities it does not hesitate to renounce Mr. Gandhi’s 
control—apparently on the ground that Mr. Gandhi is never likely to make 
a settlement except along lines which have no bearing on the realities of 
domestic and international affairs. Within the Committee itself there is 
little independent thinking, and those who indulge in it are likely to find 
themselves no longer wanted, as has recently been shown in the case of 
Mr. C. Rajagopalachari. The very fact that decisions taken by the Com- 
mittee are invariably proclaimed to the country as being unanimous is 
testimony to the absence of independent thought among its members. 

Throughout the Allied world the war has revolutionized political thinking 
in all directions, but the Congress Party remains staunch to a negative 
creed. It is true that during Sir Stafford Cripps’s visit some prominent 
members of the Working Committee genuinely sought to bring about a 
solution of the political and constitutional stalemate; but these men never 
represented more than a minority of the Committee and they never wholly 
disentangled themselves from Mr. Gandhi’s views. Mr. Gandhi himself 
never favoured the British Declaration which offered to settle the Indian 
controversy with some finality, and his own proposals for a settlement 
suggest that, even if chaos were to be the consequence, that wouid be better 
than a settlement that did not coincide with his peculiar views. During the 
course of the Cripps mission it became fairly clear that the Congress Working 
Committee would have to make a definite break with its past if it intended 
to obtain a settlement within the terms of the British proposals: such a break 
implied a break also with Mr. Gandhi. Courage for this was lacking; it is 
doubtful if any member of the Committee, except possibly Mr. Rajagopala- 
chari, was really prepared to go so far; and this was quickly proved when 
the Committee reverted to the policy of “non-violent non-co-operation”— 
the only solution Mr. Gandhi has to offer for the threat of war. 

Nevertheless the Cripps Mission has had some unexpected political con- 
sequences. There is no inclination in India to assume that the proposals 
of the British Declaration have lapsed. They have become the basis of all 
political discussion, as they will become the basis of any future constitution- 
making. Reactions to the Declaration have been such that all political 
groups are now re-assessing and re-aligning their policies. The Congress 
Party has been thrown into a state of confusion, and Mr. Gandhi has had 
to make desperate efforts to rehabilitate its authority, which has been gravely 
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undermined by the Party’s unwillingness to compromise at this crucial 
stage in the world’s history. ‘The Moslem League continues to buttress the 
prestige it has lately acquired, largely because the British Declaration for 
the first time gave formal recognition to the Moslem demand for separation. 
Men of moderation, particularly those affiliated with the Non-Party Con- 
ference, feel that their efforts to end the deadlock have been frustrated by 
the leaders of the two main parties, and express their regret that their own 
ideas for constitutional advance find so little favour with the authorities. 
The Scheduled Castes and Sikhs, deeply distressed by some aspects of the 
British proposals, are trying through their leaders to remould public opinion 
in a manner more favourable to their special claims. The Indian Princes 
have made a fresh examination of the British proposals, and are determining 
their future policy in the light of British intentions towards this country. 


INDIANS IN THE WAR CABINET 


MEANWHILE the Imperial Government have given practical evidence that 
they have not been deflected from their course by the reception of the 
Cripps Mission. On July 2 it was announced that India would in future be 
represented both at the War Cabinet and on the Pacific War Council in 
London; and Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar and the Jam Sahib of Nawanagar 
were nominated to these positions. These changes had been foreshadowed 
by Mr. Amery long before Sir Stafford Cripps began his negotiations; but 
they are, of course, in full accord with his proposal to bring Indians into 
more responsible association with the war effort. At the same time the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council was enlarged from twelve to fifteen members, 
thus further increasing the preponderance of Indians. ‘The enlarged Council 
includes a new Defence Member in the person of Sir Firoz Khan Noon, who 
will take over, not only the work at present discharged by the Defence Co- 
ordination Department, but also a wide range of responsibilities hitherto 
exercised by the Commander-in-Chief—a proof, incidentally, of the sincerity 
of the offer made by Sir Stafford Cripps in this connection. It also, by the 
inclusion of representatives of the Scheduled Castes and of the Sikhs, meets 
the apprehensions, referred to above, of these communities. 

These changes have, however, done nothing in themselves to clarify the 
attitude of the leaders of the two chief political parties. Disruptive tendencies 
within the Congress Party have lately been so serious that Nationalist news- 
papers have been urging the party leaders to harmonize their views and 
issue a clear statement regarding their future policy, both in the inter- 
national and domestic spheres. During the actual visit of the Cripps Mission 
and shortly after its departure several Congress leaders, including Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, tended to give the impression that their attitude towards 
the war had undergone a change. Perhaps too much was made of this new 
mood by the wishful quotation of extracts from Pandit Nehru’s speeches 
which, removed from their general context, led to the belief that his grievance 
against British “imperialism” was of less importance than his hostility to- 
wards Axis aggression. It should never be forgotten that, so far as the 
Congress Party is concerned, the international situation takes second place 
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to the domestic problem. In both fields there has been much confused 
thinking. In the international sphere Congress spokesmen profess to see a 
distinction between the war aims of Russia and China and those of Great 
Britain and the United States; in the: domestic field the Congress leaders 
have been urging a variety of contrary policies, finding no common agree- 
ment in their suggestions for extricating the party from the political quag- 
mire in which it has become bogged by its rejection of the Cripps proposals. 


A CAMPAIGN FOR Hinpu-—Mostem UNrty 


THE dissentient attitude of Mr. Rajagopalachari has been the most dramatic 
outcome of the Cripps Mission. With the support of a section of Congress 
followers in Madras, Mr. Rajagopalachari has been conducting a crusade 
in the interests of Hindu-Moslem unity. Realizing that no final settlement 
of the constitutional controversy is possible until Indians reach some broad 
measure of agreement among themselves, Mr. Rajagopalachari has come to 
the conclusion that the Congress Party would be pursuing the path of wisdom 
if it were to recognize in the last resort the Moslem League’s claim to 
secession from the proposed Indian Union. He made a gallant effort to 
convert the Congress Working Committee to his view; but that totalitarian 
body has no use for independent thinkers and he was forced to resign his 
membership of the Committee. He next attempted to influence the All- 
India Congress Committee, but in that more broadly based body he could 
only muster fifteen supporters. Undaunted by this opposition he took to 
the public platforms of Madras, preaching in favour of that unity between 
the two main communities without which no political or constitutional 
settlement is possible. There have been hints of disciplinary action against 
him in some Congress newspapers, which strongly oppose any effort to 
encourage the Moslem League in its demand for the creation of separate 
Moslem states. He has since anticipated such action by resigning from 
Congress altogether. Mr. Rajagopalachari’s policy is generally supported by 
Moslem opinion, including most of the few Moslems associated with the 
Congress Party; but the principal leaders of his own party do not agree with 
his campaign, and it is clear that the views which inspire it are seriously in 
conflict with official Congress policy. 

The fact is that, while Mr. Rajagopalachari’s campaign is designed to 
bring about Hindu—Moslem unity, it has, paradoxically enough, tended to 
give emphasis to the disunity which exists. Moslems note that the orthodox 
members of the Congress Party are hostile to Mr. Rajagopalachari’s aims, 
which deepens their conviction that they can expect to obtain no recognition 
as something more than a mere minority in India’s political make-up. 
Congress commentators in the Nationalist press have been extremely bitter 
towards Mr. Rajagopalachari, and even more bitter towards the British 
proposals on which he bases his case for Hindu-Moslem agreement. The 
British suggestion that an Indian Province may secede from the proposed 
Union is regarded by the Congress Party as another device by the British 
raj to maintain its rule—a view which ignores the attitude of the Moslem 
League, whose leaders say without any qualification whatever that they will 
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accept no new constitution that subjects their community to majority Hindu 
rule. Hitherto the British Government have been trying to devolve power 
upon India while remaining trustees for the unity which British rule has 
created, and nothing in the British Declaration has altered that general 
policy. Any readjustments of policy which have been made derive from the 
political circumstances prevailing in the country, where no agreement has 
been reached in regard to the formation of a unitary government. The 
Declaration has made it clear that the British Government are ready to go to 
‘the full length of devolution, even at the cost of a divided India. As one 
British commentator has remarked: “We have made it clear that Indian 
unity must be preserved, if at all, by Indians, and those who will the end 
must will the means.” It is in the spirit of this observation that Mr. Raja- 
gopalachari has been conducting his realistic campaign for harmonizing 
relations between the Congress Party and the Moslem League. 


Mr. GaANpDut’s ATTITUDE 

THE lack of statesmanlike leadership within the Congress Party may have 
regrettable consequences. Mr. Rajagopalachari’s determined effort to end the 
political stalemate by common methods obtains no endorsement in Congress 
circles, while the declarations of other leaders of the party are nothing but 
a jumble of confused thinking. Congress men are becoming more and more 
conscious that the party’s rejection of the British proposals has greatly 
undermined its prestige and authority, and a sense of frustration permeates 
the party as a whole. In these circumstances there is always a tendency to 
turn to Mr. Gandhi, who himself realizes that the party has lost much ground 
since last April, and will lose more unless it can be welded together by some 
common policy which will end the schisms within its ranks. 

In his more recent utterances Mr. Gandhi has asserted that it has cost 
him much to come to the conclusion that the British should withdraw from 
India, adding significantly that it will cost him more to work out his con- 
clusion. “It is like asking loved ones to part (he says) but it has become a 
paramount duty.” The beauty and the necessity for the withdrawal lie in 
its being immediate. He thinks that if the British go now, while the Japanese 
are still outside India’s borders, there is a likelihood of both Britain and 
India being safe. But if they do not leave India “heaven only knows what 
will happen”. This defeatist attitude professes to have its roots in truth and 
non-violence, and in Mr. Gandhi’s opinion it also fulfils his own contention 
that the British must not be embarrassed during the war. Elaborating his 
argument in “‘an appeal to every Briton”, Mr. Gandhi has urged the British 
to retire from every Asiatic and African possession as well. He regards such 
a step as essential for the safety of the world and for the destruction of 
Nazism and Fascism. He says that acceptance of his appeal will confound 
all the military plans of the Axis Powers “and even of the military advisers of 
Great Britain”. 

It was against this background that the Working Committee of the Con- 
gress Party met in Wardha early in the present month, and embarked on 
discussions whose very length suggested division of opinion and embarrass- 
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ment. Their main outcome was a resolution released to the press on July 14 
and sent forward to the All-India Congress Committee which is to meet in 
Eombay on August 7. The resolution itself bears every sign of the confusion 
of thought which produced it and represents, no doubt, a certain watering 
down of Mr. Gandhi’s original draft. It demands that British rule in India 
should end “immediately”, but points out that the Congress Party wishes 
to take no hasty step and would like to avoid, as far as possible, any course 
of action calculated to hamper the war effort of the United Nations. Failing 
compliance with its demand for British withdrawal, the Congress will be 
reluctantly compelled to make use of all its strength, within the bounds of 
non-violence, for the vindication of the political rights and liberties of 
India under the leadership of Mr. Gandhi. The resolution is calculated, in 
fact, to encourage the aggressor nations while disclaiming any intention 
of the sort, and indeed accepting the continued stationing of the armed 
forces of the Allies, if this should be desired, in order to ward off Japanese 
or othe: aggression and to help China. 

The deterioration, as the resolution regards it, of the Indian situation is 
attributed mainly to the Cripps Mission. And there is no doubt that a sense 
of frustration, of disappointment after high hopes, was the prevalent feeling 
left by the Mission’s failure. Yet nothing, it might be thought, was lacking 
to Sir Stafford Cripps’s conduct of his negotiations that lucidity, sincerity 
and patience could supply. They were not a sudden attempt to solve a crisis 
under the stress of war. On the contrary they followed precisely the line 
which had been put forward consistently by the British Government— 
witness a little collection of speeches delivered during the last two years by 
the present Secretary of State for India, which has just been issued by the 
Oxford University Press. It may be hoped that these plain facts will become 
increasingly recognized during the interval which still remains for reflection 
before the meeting at Bombay on August 7. 

Certainly there is a growing conviction in India as a whole that this war 
must be won by the Allies if Indian independence is to become a reality. The 
Congress Party has already lost much of the sympathy which has hitherto 
reached it from across the Atlantic, and American sympathizers will dwindle 
further if Congress men, for domestic political reasons, embarrass the Allied 
war effort at a time when American troops are on Indian soil. Mr. Gandhi 
has indicated that he will give the British authorities ample warning of his 
plans, which he appears to have discussed with Pandit Nehru and Maulana 
Abdul Kalam Azad, the Congress President. But it is becoming increasingly 
clear that so far the party’s leaders have failed to rise to any heights of 
statesmanship in their attitude to the war. Few people in India believe that 
non-violence can be applied to the Japanese; in any event the Japanese 
would make short shrift of it. 

India, 

July 1942. 
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ANS THOMSEN, Berlin’s last chargé d’affaires in the United States, 

is reported to have told the German people in a broadcast upon his 
return there in June, that the United States is short of food, is angered 
over the shortage of rubber and gasoline, and has fallen down badly on the 
job of war production. If Germans believe these things, it is very good. 
Because then they will be producing self-deception which cannot help them 
win the war, cannot assist in meeting the gigantic war potential which the 
United States is building. For none of those things is true. The only trouble 
with American war moral is that the people are ready and willing to make 
more sacrifices than they have been called upon to undergo; hence they are 
rather less grim and serious, their war effort is rather less “all-out”, than it 
might be and probably will be. 

The point for British readers to remember is that the American continent 
is removed some 3,000 miles or more from the major war fronts. And so 
the greatest handicap to our war effort is that we are not subjected to imme- 
diate, daily physical danger. There are no bombers based a few score miles 
away. Our food supply is relatively secure and amazingly ample. There is 
nothing—to most of us—which is adequate to chill our backbones and curdle 
our insides and thus make the war real and our effort grim and relentless. 
This does not necessarily mean that our war effort is notably less effective. 
The induction and training of our millions of fighting men has proceeded 
with real speed. The moral of these soldiers and sailors and airmen is per- 
haps the brightest element on our entire scene. Despite the diverse racial 
origins, despite the recent differences over isolationism, our fighting services 
are united and serious. Our men have acquitted themselves not only cheer- 
fully and bravely, but also effectively, one gathers, on the fighting fronts 
which they have reached. The heroism of our merchant marine crews, who 
have borne the brunt of sacrifice in the battle against the submarines, is 
beyond praise and can only be compared to that of the British sailors who 
have returned again and again to the danger-ridden seas. 


ADMINISTRATIVE WEAKNESSES 


THE weakest part of our effort does not lie with the people, whether civilian 
or military, but in the field of administrative leadership. What Winston 
Churchill described as “muddles and mismanagement” constitutes our 
gravest problem. And yet, men who worked at the center of things in 
Washington during the first World War give their opinion that administra- 
tive conflicts and inefficiencies are being ironed out to-day much more 
speedily than they were 22 years ago. We are “six months ahead”, they say, 
even in the field of administrative orderliness. Of course our preparedness 
and production measured by results already is far superior to 1918. Despite 
this relative advantage, the fact remains that our major weaknesses are 
administrative and in the field which might be called “lesser leadership”. 
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Blunders and inconsistencies are more apparent the closer you get to Wash- 
ington. Doubtless it is much the same in Britain. This is, pechaps, the 
democratic way of war. There is no doubt that we have badly managed 
the rubber situation, that better progress should have been made against the 
submarine campaign in American waters, that our stock-piies of strategic 
materials were handled very short-sightedly. Such wisdom-after-the-event 
could be extended indefinitely. Moreover, if armchair strategists are to 
criticize some details of the military conduct of the war—as they freely do 
in press and conversation—they can find much of which to complain. 
Probably a lot of their criticism will be sustained by the analysts after the 
war. We will never really know to what extent the limitations of our military 
traditions and experience have prolonged the war. We can, in effect, only 
hope that the men charged with the vital job of managing this effort are 
mastering their problems with a minimum of “muddle and mismanagement”. 

On the whole, this question of democratic leadership has not yet begun 
to trouble the people. They are proud of many of their leaders and they are 
tolerant of apparent mistakes. They are willing to make sacrifices. And they 
have some checks and safeguards. Not the least of these—and it is a bright 
note among the various ineptitudes of Congress—is the work of one particu- 
lar investigating committee of the Senate, the Truman Committee. This 
body, -fortunate enough to obtain an extremely able counsel, has probed 
deeply into various aspects of war production. It has exposed many mistakes 
in time for their correction, and has kept up pressure—the equivalent of 


parliamentary question-time, perhaps—so that the same mistakes are not 
made over and over again. 


PuBLIcC AND CONGRESS 


CeRTAIN other Congressional committees, notably the Dies Committee, 
have abused their power, wasted time, and confused the public. But the 
role of Congress in war-time, which is at best secondary, finds its most 
useful expression in constructive investigation and criticism as expressed in 
the Truman Committee. Public opinion, which suspects that there ought to 
be some check on administration, finds an outlet through proper Con- 
gressional investigations, and the members of Congress themselves obtain 
adequate information for their debates. This is almost the only available 
éxternal way of keeping the administration of our war effort up to the mark. 
The need for some such check is particularly great since the Roosevelt 
Administration, with all its immense historical merits, possesses, like most 
other reform governments, a good many administrative and operative short- 
comings. President Roosevelt is a great originator, the scope of his imagina- 
tion is tremendous, but he has been inclined in the past to take the plan for 
the deed. And, on the other hand, the business men who have been called 
into the administration of the war definitely require some form of external 
checking. Each tends to represent a separate industrial or group interest, 
and with the best will and highest integrity in the world, their different 
interests require balancing and co-ordination. 

The administrative weaknesses and conflicts are a substantial contributing 

Kk 
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factor to such relative shortcomings of public awareness and sacrifice as 
may exist. The public are prepared to do what they are told is necessary to 
do in order to win the war. When one official tells them the rubber situation 
is grave, and requires nation-wide gasoline rationing, and another tells 
them the situation is not nearly so bad as pictured, then the common citizen 
is baffled and marks time. And when irresponsible, reckless politicians 
indulge in foolish forecasts that the war will be over “probably in 1942, and 
' certainly in 1943”, the public sinks into exasperation and confusion. 
Nevertheless it would be a grave mistake to over-emphasize the vagaries. 
The particular forecast referred to above—of an early end to the war—was 
immediately countered in Washington by such blasts of pessimism as more 
than corrected the balance. And those politicians who are unscrupulously 
appealing to the voters on such promises as “tires for everybody by Christ- 
mas”’ deserve to be crushed at the polls, and probably will be. We still have 
our lunatic fringe, but there is much reason to believe that the people are 
seeing through the charlatans. Americans returning from the battle fronts, 
especially those who have lived and worked long abroad, tend to be horri- 
fied at the aspects of “business as usual” which they meet here. The conclu- 
sion is based to a great extent on the many normal earmarks of life which 
prevail. Naturally things look very different in the United States than they 
do in Britain, or more particularly than they do in Berlin, or did in Singapore. 
These returning visitors tell us, quite properly, to “wake up”. Their in- 
junctions do a great deal of good. But people in Britain, or other democratic 
nations abroad, need not worry about the willingness of the United States 
to work and sacrifice. Our people at home will be just as determined as our 


people on Bataan, when their tasks are laid before them. ‘The difficulty is 
simply that the tasks have not been wholly set before the people, the demand 
has not come in specific detail, and—as we said in the beginning—we are 
not 20 miles from the enemy. 


PRODUCTION AND TRANSPORTATION 


Ir is notable that those who are most critical of the failure of American public 
opinion to act as if the bombs might drop at any moment are not usually 
those who have studied our war production most closely. Indeed-observers 
—American and foreign alike—generally return from these plants in a state 
of goggle-eyed amazement. And by now British readers must be thoroughly 
tired of articles about factories that cover townships and assembly lines that 
turn out Liberator bombers every hour on the hour. They doubtless want 
to know what progress is being made at getting the materials to the places 
where they are needed. 

It is, of course, not possible to go into the figures of merchant ship sinkings 
along the Atlantic Coast in any kind of completeness. The latest tabulation, 
computed from United States Navy figures and authorized by the Office 
of the Censor, stood on July 10 at 354 sinkings since December 7 in western 
Atlantic waters. Progress at cutting down the rate of sinkings which the 
Navy expected to make, and has announced periodically, has not lived up. 
to plans. The situation has been grave, and Americans have been deeply 
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alarmed. Newspapers generally, and the public along the seaboard, have 
been outspoken in their criticisms. And the Navy has been far from idle. 
Despite the past and present seriousness of the situation there are reasons to 
believe that the toll on German submarines has been large and cumulative, 
that crew replacements must now be extremely difficult, and that American 
counter-measures are rapidly being perfected. It can be said that the Navy 
is using more and more little ships on coastal convoy duties—11o0-foot, 
173-foot, and 190-foot craft. Such ships are now being produced in in- 
creasing volume. Before long, it will probably be seen that we have won 
the submarine campaign. Our cost will have been heavy in merchant ships, 
tankers, and crews. Yet, surely, it will not have been an insuperable cost, 
and once the bill is paid our assets will start to pile up. 

When the coastal sinkings are curbed, the long-range transport problem 
will remain. There, of course, the same methods which will have driven 
down to a minimum the submarines in the western Atlantic can be counted 
upon to some degree. The small patrol craft can be used in other narrow 
waters and near other coasts, if they are needed. They will not be particu- 
larly valuable for the perilous route around the North Cape and into the 
Barents Sea unless United Nations bases are established in Norway. Nor 
will the distance from the United States to the Red Sea, or to Australia, be 
any shorter. But the drop in sinkings of merchant ships which we can count 
upon will make it possible to put more ships on the long routes. 


THe Arr Ferry SERVICE 


In addition, our Air Ferry Service has made magnificent strides, and will 
surely become an increasingly vital factor. It is a romantic tale, the shuttling 
of indispensable materials and men from America to the far corners of the 
world in a matter of hours or days. As our production of freight-carrying 
airplanes mounts—which it is doing—we can go far to help the transporta- 
tion problem in the air alone. The Burma Road, for instance, can be replaced 
entirely by air transport from India, and to some extent has been. The major 
line, of course, is the North Atlantic ferry. Typical of its intensity of opera- 
tion was the feat of a civilian crew of two Americans and two Canadians who, 
in July, crossed the Atlantic five times in nine days in the same Liberator. 
They were loaded with. passengers or freight on all the trips. After two and 
a half return trips, the crew took 72 hours rest in Britain while the plane 
was overhauled, and then returned to Montreal. This same crew has had 
more than 500 hours of trans-ocean flying during the !ast 90 days, including 
eight trips to and from Australia. Such magnificent achievements, which 
are only the beginning of our air transport possibilities, show not only one 
large area of solution to our present transport difficulties, but open glorious 
peace-time vistas. The Liberator planes used on these trips are the same as 
those turned out in the mighty Willow Run plant, under Ford management, 
where one plane of this type an hour, 16 hours a day, seven days a week, 
is the production schedule. The planes are primarily bombers, but of 
course are equally adaptable to ferry service. 

The ferry commanders have many thrilling tales to tell. A General in 
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Washington has a problem to discuss with his opposite number in London. 
It would take weeks to work out by cable. He jumps into a plane, goes to 
London, clarifies the matter to everyone’s satisfaction, and is back in his 
Washington office within four days. What an immense gain, what extremely 
real and practical achievements are possible through this service, can be 
readily visualized. The ferry service is the greatest contribution to a unified 
command that could be imagined. The two ferry lines, one across the Pacific 
to Australia, the other across the South Atlantic to Africa and thence to the 
Middle East, India, and China stir the imagination to new heights. British 
Airways, of course, have long extended to far corners, and so have Pan- 
American. But never has the traffic flown these airs as it is being flown to- 
day. The line which Britain pioneered across Africa has been greatly 
strengthened. The ferry officers tell another delightful story of the earlier, 
pioneer days when a four-motored plane dropped into an African field and 
the American pilot asked for 1,200 gallons of gasoline. “Do you really need 
that much ?” groaned the British supply officer in charge. On being assured 
that was necessary, he and his men proceeded to dig it up, in four gallon 
tins, buried to be safe from bombing attack. The tins had to be brought 
500 miles to that spot on camel back, with a 25 per cent wastage from tins 
that dropped from the camels. To-day, at this same spot, the gasoline is 
fed from pumps and tanks, and there is enough to supply four-motored 
planes in considerable quantity. 


Raw MATERIALS 


Ir is not necessary, at this stage, to pile up again such figures as may safely 
be published on American war production. They are thoroughly satisfying. 
On the whole, they are larger than was expected. The conversion process 
from civilian to war production has surprised everybody. And as a result, 
it is now no longer necessary to build many new plants. Indeed our pro- 
ductive capacity has a tendency to pyramid as managers—who estimated 
their powers, oddly enough, with some conservatism—find they are running 
at a faster tempo and can handle more orders. The new articles they were 
called upon to produce, they are finding, are easier to make than they feared. 
Their industrial experience was more valuable than they calculated. And so 
it is fair to conclude that production is no longer a problem at all. 

There remain only the questions of an adequate supply of raw materials 
and of proper transportation to the fronts. As to raw materials, there will 
undoubtedly be many severe difficulties. But American ingenuity is still 
very vigorous, and hidden reserves are substantial. We can undergo many 
changes in our private lives. The country is extremely rich. There is a lot 
of fat from which we can live. We have not been through a decade of war 
privation, as in Germany. We have been acquiring our surplus, actually, 
for many decades. 

Consider rubber, for example. There was recently conducted a campaign 
to obtain scrap rubber, The results were fairly good. But probably we only 
tapped the surface. In two New England towns, for instance, the sites of 
two abandoned rubber factories were searched. In the foundations there 
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were found millions of pounds of scrap rubber, still entirely usable as 
reclaimed rubber. In one case a widow had bought for $1,000 a little house 
near the site of the rubber dump. It had a mortgage of $1,000 on it. But she 
owned the scrap rubber, previously considered only a nuisance. To-day the 
widow’s mortgage has been paid, and the rubber is being made into useful 
articles. Behind a cobbler’s back window, in a western city, they found a 
pile of discarded, worn-down rubber heels weighing hundreds of pounds. 
Many city dumps are lined with piles of old tires. There is rubber, and 
scraps of all kinds, littered across this lavish nation. From this we can fight 
a long war if we must. 


SECURITY AFTER THE WAR 


MENTION was made earlier of the moral and efficiency of American fighting 
men. Words are poor enough to tell of the way they are tackling the job 
on hand. They are mechanically apt, trained by men some of whom have 
learned more than a little from the three years of war that have gone, and 
they will not fail at the task which they now take up at the side of their 
more experienced allies. They are exuberant young men,.a lively mixture 
to fit in with civilian populations overseas, but the measure of their fighting 
abilities is their vitality. They are anxious to do a good job, a quick job, 
and an effective job. And they don’t want to do it all over again. They 
want to avoid future world wars. They feel that we failed in the last two 
decades, and they are determined to avoid a second failure. They know 
that the war will be won not only on the battle fronts but in the settlement 
afterward. This mood toward the post-war settlement extends far beyond 
the armed services. It is the prevailing conclusion of American youth 
generally, and indeed, among a generality of citizens. There will be an 
unavoidable recrudescence of isolationism when the tension of fighting 
relaxes, but the conviction that this settlement must not lead to another 
tragic climax has penetrated deeply into our national thinking. And so, in 
conclusion, it may be said that while the American war effort does not yet 
have the intensity and sacrificial grimness of the Russian, nor the firm, 
disciplined resolution of the British, it is buoyant and exceedingly willing 
and ready for whatever is in store. We have a lot of staying power. But 
we know that the crisis is now—in Egypt, in Russia, perhaps soon in 
Siberia. If our allies, with such help as we have been able to give, can 
hold this summer then we know that our forces will swing forward to 
inevitable victory. We believe they will hold. 


United States of America, 
July 1942. 





GREAT BRITAIN 


THE CENTRAL DIRECTION OF THE WAR 


N July 1 and 2 both Houses of Parliament held debates of unusual 

importance, focusing many of the anxieties which affected British 
minds in this summer of military shadow. Mr. Churchill had paid a short 
visit to the United States between June 17 and 27, and a tendency for the 
political air to become unquiet whenever he is absent has been noted before 
in THE Rounp Taste. This period of absence, however, was dominated 
by the thunderclap of one event. On June 21 came news of the fall of 
Tobruk, utterly unexpected (as the Prime Minister himself said) by the War 
Cabinet, by the Chiefs of the Staff or by General Auchinleck. A back-bench 
M.P. of considerable seniority, Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, who has repre- 
sented Kidderminster for 20 years, tabled a motion in the Commons when 
Mr. Churchill was still in America, to the effect that “this House, while 
paying tribute to the heroism and endurance of the armed forces of the 
Crown in circumstances of exceptional difficulty, has no confidence in the 
central direction of the war”. He was widely criticized for his tactics in 
threatening the Government at a moment when those very armed forces 
were struggling under Rommel’s blows and Egypt was in day-to-day 
jeopardy. Many of those who felt no less acutely disturbed about the hand- 
ling of some affairs in the past were unable to see either logic or national 
advantage in voting for the overthrow of this Government without having 
an alternative leader or Cabinet to suggest. Seven Conservatives, seven 
Labour members, one Liberal, the three representatives of the Independent 
Labour party and seven Independents went into the division lobby in 
support of the motion—not an opposition party, but a mixed bag of per- 
sonally distrustful individuals. On the other side 476 votes were recorded 
—in number the largest support which Mr. Churchill’s Government had 
ever received. He himself was obviously proud when members rose and 
cheered him as he left the Chamber; yet that which the vote expressed was 
not blind support of one man, but in part the determination to stand by 
him if he could guarantee the improvements for which speaker after speaker 
in the debate had called, in part the plain British resolve to close ranks when 
in danger from the enemy and to leave political fighting until the guns were 
quieter. ; 


SCIENCE AND EQUIPMENT | 


Tue chief theme of the debate in both Houses was our equipment in Libya. 
The Government case—that quantity production of existing types of tank 
and anti-tank gun, in the perilous year after Dunkirk when we were critically 
short of both, could not have been suspended in order to change over to 
initially slower production of newer types—was cogently put and earned 
a respectful hearing. But members of both Houses who were personally in 
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closest touch with our progress in mechanical equipment would have been 
more sharply outspoken had not two of their main pleas been notably met 
by the Secretary of State for War only a few weeks earlier. Sir James Grigg 
had created the new post of Scientific Adviser to the Army Council, bringing 
in for the first time a distinguished man of science (Sir Charles Darwin) to 
assist the War Office at the highest level with its equipment problems, a 
service which Sir Henry Tizard had been rendering for some months to 
scientific development in the Air Ministry and the Ministry of Aircraft 
Production. Ranking with this overdue improvement was Sir James Grigg’s 
other decision, announced on June 10, to divide the General Staff Depart- 
ment at the War Office into two main parts, one to deal with the planning, 
operational and training aspects, the other with organization and equip- 
ment, and to put in charge of the latter Lieutenant-General Weeks, a man 
of high administrative ability combined with industrial as well as military 
knowledge. General Weeks holds the title of Deputy-Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, and all who have seen him at work since his appointment 
testify not only to the essential nature of his new office, but also to the skill 
and energy with which he is already closing the gap that hitherto has 
undoubtedly existed between real Army requirements and their translation 
into production terms. 


‘ Tur “SECOND Front” AGITATION 


Tuis is the place not to discuss the merits, but to record the importance, of 
the controversy which persists as to the effectiveness of the machinery for 


joint planning between the three services under the Ministry of Defence in 
fighting a common wat. The public has been as disquieted about lack of 
dive-bombers as about defects in tanks, and the Air Ministry has been 
criticized in Parliament and out for its alleged unwillingness to depart from 
purely Air Force operations in order to follow a policy of full co-operation 
with the Army on land and with the Navy in destroying U-boats and protect- 
ing shipping. Nothing in the war situation has troubled Parliament more 
deeply, for its bearing on the future, than the shipping losses of the United 
Nations, though it is known that these have not been sustained around our 
coasts. Secret sessions on shipping were held in both Houses on July 16. 
Were the whole conduct of the war as completely co-ordinated as it should 
be, cuts might usefully have been made this summer in food rations, not 
because of actual shortage of stocks, but as a decision of high policy to bring 
home to the man in the street, who can otherwise easily forget it, that (in 
the words of the joint British-American announcement of June 27) “‘trans- 
portation of the fighting forces, together with the transportation of muni- 
tions of war and supplies, still constitutes the major problem of the United 
Nations”, 

The 20-year Anglo-Soviet Treaty, announced by Mr. Eden on June 11, 
received a universal welcome from the country, not only as a strengthening 
of the Allies for war, but as a factor making for stability in the world when 
the war was over. The secret of Mr. Molotov’s presence had been extra- 
ordinarily well kept, and the terms of the Treaty, when they became known, 
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pleased all those who had had any reason to guess that such an instrument 
was being negotiated. Naturally the phrase in the official communiqué that 
“full understanding was reached between the two parties with regard to the 
urgent tasks of creating a second front in Europe in 1942” gave rise to 
speculation as to its exact meaning. The idea that we had led the Russians 
to count upon early military action in the west permeated the country, as 
the weeks went forward and Marshal Timoshenko’s armies were pressed 
back beyond the Don. It has been exploited, of course, by the Communist 
party of Great Britain, who are as clamorous in support of instant invasion 
of the Continent to help Russia as they formerly were critical of the whole 
anti-Hitler war until the day when Russia was attacked. But the man who 
has put himself at the head of the demand for an immediate “second front” 
is Lord Beaverbrook, with that extraordinary flair of the modern newspaper 
proprietor for sensing a popular desire, fanning it into a blaze and represent- 
ing the dictates of reason as the caution of incompetence. 

After leaving the Government in February, Lord Beaverbrook went to 
America for some months on a Government mission. While so engaged, he 
startled this country by a speech urging the British War Cabinet to “strike 
out recklessly” in support of Russia. Since his return here he has held no 
capacity but that of private citizen. His departure from office, however, 
caused no permanent break in his personal friendship with the Prime 
Minister, and recently one of the special anxieties weighing on Parliament, 
which has little faith in Lord Beaverbrook’s erratic genius as a purveyor of 
victory, has been a fear lest he, and not the War Cabinet or the Chiefs of 
Staff, might become Mr. Churchill’s principal source of advice. 

Reference was made in the last issue of THE Rounp TABLE to evidence 
of a desire for an early general election, in quarters which found the present 
Parliament not to their taste. Since then, a campaign for a new Parliament 
has been opened in the Beaverbrook press, belittling the difficulties of 
conducting a general election in a bombed country with the enemy at 
hand. Public response to the suggestion has been anything but favourable, 
and The Times has boldly and probably rightly declared it dead. But it was 
disturbing to find so unreal a proposal in these days gaining acceptance any- 
where. Suspicions of intrigue are not conducive to sound planning, and 
without the soundest of planning it is obvious that we cannot aid our Russian 
allies as swiftly and as massively as Parliament and the country alike desire. 
When Parliament, after sitting nearly continuously for seven months, rose 
on August 6 with the intention of not resuming before September, many 
members who felt chary of agreeing to so long a break were actuated not 
by desire for Parliamentary interference in strategic planning, but by appre- 
hension as to how the Churchill-Beaverbrook relationship might develop 
behind the scenes while the Westminster curtain was still down. 

Meanwhile war has begun to change the outward face of Britain once 
again. From the west, American troops in growing numbers have poured 
into this island. An Act without precedent in our annals has been passed, 
having the effect that any of their members who offend against the criminal 
law will be subject not to British courts but to their own military authorities. 
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It was unfortunate that, on the plea of urgency, Ministers had to ask the 
House of Commons to pass this unique Bill through all its stages in a single 
afternoon, for it gave rise to a spirited debate capable of being misinter- 
preted abroad, though in fact illustrative of nothing other than the jealous 
care with which the House rightly examines any proposal by the Executive 
to modify established procedure for administering justice. But while 
Governments have to take thought for occasional crime, our people are 
far more interested in making their many thousands of guests feel at 
home here. The hospitality which hitherto we have endeavoured to offer, 
despite rationing difficulties, to Dominion and Allied troops will, we all 
recognize, need to extend now to much greater numbers; and we mean to 
do it successfully, for if opportunities in war-time of getting to know and 
understand each other are not utilized to the full, the finest chance in all 
history of eliminating Anglo-American mutual prejudices will have been 
missed. 


BoMBING AND CriviL DEFENCE 


FRoM the east, the enemy bombers have begun to come again, and after 
a full year London’s immunity from nightly disturbance has at last ceased. 
The curious interlude of the ““Baedeker raids” on cathedral cities has given 
place to quick attacks on industrial towns with small forces of bombers, 
dropping mostly incendiaries. During the long lull the Government had 
been disappointingly slow in developing schemes for employing full-time 
members of the Civil Defence forces on munitions production, and many of 
these welcome the chance to be in real action again. There had been no 
slackening in the general efficiency of Civil Defence. Some of the harshest 
Parliamentary critics of the Regional organization in old days now testify to 
its marked strengthening, and the merging of all the local fire brigades into 
the National Fire Service a year ago has led to undoubted improvement in 
operational quality. Where more system, better training and more com- 
pulsion seem particularly needed now is in the civilian fire-guard service for 
houses and business premises. It is a tedious night-time job to impose on 
millions of citizens who have been working hard during the day, and maybe 
for that reason Mr. Herbert Morrison, the Minister of Home Security, has 
not taken full advantage of the year’s respite from heavy bombing to insist 
on genuine training and punctual performance of all duties in this direction. 
He has recently made fire-watching, already compulsory for men in all 
vulnerable areas, obligatory also on women between 20 and 45, unless they 
have children at home or are working more than 55 hours a week. There will 
be no objection to this, provided that it is raised into a properly trained and 
disciplined service like the other branches of Civil Defence, not left for the 
conscientious to perform their duties scrupulously and the rest to neglect 
them with impunity. Fire does not fo:zive. If raids grow heavy and we are 
not prepared at all points, there will be no excuse. Mr. Morrison (who 
carries all the peace-time and war-time burdens of Home Secretary as well) 
and his Parliamentary Secretary Miss Ellen Wilkinson are the two Ministers 
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responsible now for Civil Defence; should there be any operational failures 
a demand will be heard that the team must be strengthened. 

Lord Woolton, who has won for himself the confidence of the whole 
nation, warns us of an impending cut in our meat allowance, and has 
brought biscuits, chocolate and all kinds of sweets within rationing 
schemes. 

Since July 31, the last day when motor vehicles could be used for non- 
essential purposes, a further and spectacular change of the British scene has 
occurred, and private cars have almost disappeared from our roads; no one 
has questioned the necessity. To maintain fitness for work, a clear week’s 
holiday has been the general rule this summer, but those who disregarded 
the Government’s appeal to spend it at home have mostly had cause to regret 
that they decided to risk crowds and travel by train. It is more than likely 
too that those who have failed to respond to the injunction to save fuel will 
find their homes cold next winter. Faced by strong Parliamentary repre- 
sentations that the Beveridge scheme of coal rationing would be intolerably 
complex and ought to be unnecessary, the Government postponed a decision 
to ration and adopted instead a triple policy of creating a special Ministry 
of Fuel, Light and Power, subjecting all coal mines to war-time State control 
(but not State ownership or management) and undertaking a nation-wide 
campaign for fuel economy on a voluntary basis. The most universally 
popular element in the new plan was the selection of Major Gwilym Lloyd 
George, son of a famous father and until recently serving under Lord 
Woolton as Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Food, to be the 


first Minister of Fuel. This and the appointment of Lord Swinton (formerly 
Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister) to be Minister Resident of Cabinet rank in West 
Africa have been the only recent changes in higher Government posts; 
but the heavy burden on Mr. Lyttelton has been eased by the appointment 
of a Labour M.P., Mr. Garro Jones, to the new post of Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Production. 


Tue SocraL SERVICES / 


WHATEVER talk goes on about a new social order after the war, no one can 
sustain an allegation against us that when war is at our door we neglect the 
social services. The 1942-43 estimates for the Ministry of Health totalled 
£266 million. Infant mortality in the first three months of this year was the 
lowest for any March quarter on record. in spite of all war-time dislocations 
and emergencies, no increase of infectious diseases has occurred. Under our 
State scheme four out of every five children now receive milk daily at school 
below cost. On June 23 the Commons, undeterred by having passed another 
supplementary Vote of Credit for £1,000 million for war purposes a week 
before, unanimously adopted a Conservative member’s motion that “this 
House, having agreed to the supreme importance of further safeguarding 
the health and well-being of the rising generation, commends for the im- 
mediate consideration of the Government the institution of a national 
scheme of allowances for dependent children as an important contribution 
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to this vital object”. A month later it was announced that old age pensions 
for more than a million recipients were to be raised by 2s. 6d. a week, in 
order to help them through war-time expenses of living, at an additional 
cost (including other minor improvements) of £11 million a year. The 
figure of 25. 6d. was approved by the Cabinet, including its Labour members, 
but a large section of the Labour party in the House wanted more, and, 
disobeying its own leaders both inside the Government and out, carried its 
dissatisfaction to a vote. In the division lobby the dissidents numbered 63, 
which was higher than any previous vote cast against Mr. Churchill and his 
Cabinet on any subject. Though without direct bearing on war policy, it was 
a disturbing incident, because it disclosed a limitation on loyalty to the whole 
principle of National Government. 

The military determination of the country, like its health, is as sound and 
strong as ever. ‘The compulsory transfer of women from their homes 
to munitions work in distant parts, which imposes a domestic strain not 
commonly realized in countries where the man-power stringency has not 
yet necessitated such a measure, continues with astonishing smoothness 
and absence of serious complaint. All women up to the age of 43 have 
already been required to register; and they are being interviewed at the 
rate of 50,000 a week and moved at the rate of 20,000 a week into war 
industry or the uniformed services. Financially, the measure of our 
effort is a rate of national expenditure which exceeds £84 million a week, 
and our total expenditure since the war began is now not far short of £10,000 
million—far more, of course, than in the whole 4} years of the last war. 
According to newly published Treasury figures, direct taxation of wealth 
has reached a point at which, if the Chancellor were to strip from those 
whose gross income exceeds £2,000 a year every penny which he now 
leaves them, he would collect not enough to finance the war for 17 days. 
But what is money? It has been officially made known that up to September 
1941 the casualties suffered by the armed forces of the Empire totalled 
145,000 from the United Kingdom, 24,000 from the Dominions, 8,500 from 
India and’ Burma, and 6,000 from the Colonies. In addition there are all 
the losses of the merchant navies, and nearly 100,000 civilians killed or 
seriously injured by air raids in this country alone. During the past twelve 
months these figures have sadly increased. These are the real price of 
war. It is a price which we all know must be paid for the total eradication 
of a gigantic and intolerable evil. 


Great Britain, 
August 1942. 





TRELAND—THE IMPLICATIONS OF 
NEUTRALITY 


I. PoxrrrcaL 


- it is true to say that in the autumn of 1939 we were too much pre- 
occupied with the political implications of neutrality to consider the 
economic consequences which would be its inevitable result, it is equally 
true to say that to-day, in the autumn of 1942, we are so concerned with these 
consequences that we are apt to forget the long-term significance of the 
decision to remain neutral. While three years ago the majority of the people 
of Eire hoped that Mr. de Valera would be able to keep her outside the con- 
flict to the bitter end, few of them really believed that even his political 
astuteness would be equal to the task. Since then these doubts have been 
largely removed and the most notable feature of the last three months has 
been the growth of a belief that, so long as Hitler is preoccupied in Eastern 
Europe, this island will remain outside the war. 

As a result of this new sense of security, to which there is little doubt that 
the presence of the American troops in Northern Ireland have made a 
notable contribution, Ministerial speeches designed to dispel complacency 
are now discounted as alarmist. On May 24 Mr. de Valera took the oppor- 
tunity of warning the country that the danger of invasion was likely to 
increase as time went on. “If we are fully prepared”, he said, “other countries 
who would make an attempt to attack us must count the cost and it is neces- 
sary for us to see that that cost will be as high as possible.” While no Minister 
could publicly admit the obvious fact that the presence of the large numbers 
of British and American troops in Northern Ireland is better calculated than 
anything else to discourage invasion by making the cost prohibitive, public 
opinion is undoubtedly inclined to accept this as the most reassuring factor 
in the situation. , 

Neutrality as a national policy, however, has continued to survive, and by 
this mere fact it has acquired a prestige so great that it is doubtful if even 
Mr. de Valera’s influence could now secure its modification. In the early 
days of the war Mr. Cosgrave’s “shadow cabinet” was urged by a few of its 
supporters from time to time to sponsor a change in national policy and to 
come out openly in favour of the Allies. To-day, on the other hand, it is not 
subjected even to such very modest pressure; and <.’r. Dillon’s speeches 
favouring all aid to the United Nations have been a source of acute embar- 
rassment to the political leaders of Fine Gael, who realize that their party 
must be in a position to claim a share of the credit for maintaining Eire’s 
neutrality if it is to retain even its present strength at the next election. 

One of the more forceful leaders of the Fine Gael party, Dr. O'Higgins, 
denounced Mr. Aiken’s exercise of the censorship in one of the periodic 
debates held in the Dail on July 2, saying that the Minister had used it for 
party purposes. Dr. O’Higgins went on to recall Mr. Dillon’s dramatic 
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challenge to the policy of neutrality and observed that every single line of 
that speech had appeared in the newspapers. “It was allowed to be pub- 
lished”, he said, “because it was clear that its publication would create 
political embarrassment to the Opposition in the House. Provided it caused 
embarrassment to one particular party, then it did not matter one jot if it 
jeopardized the neutrality of the country.” There could be no more con- 
clusive evidence than this of the fact that neutrality has already become a 
part of our national tradition. Only the impact of a Nazi invasion could 
alter the opinion of the people. 

It is clear that the ever growing support for Eire’s foreign policy has been 
powerfully assisted on the one hand by its tangible effectiveness on a short- 
term view in securing comparative immunity from the hardships of war and 
on the other by the censorship. As regards the former, Mr. Lemass, the 
Minister for Industry and Commerce, said in the Dail on July 6 that this 
country had suffered less than any other country in Europe in the past three 
years. This obvious truth, so often forgotten by people here who have 
little or no opportunity of hearing at first hand what the Nazis’ rule has 
meant on the continent which they have overrun, is used effectively enough 
by Government spokesmen to silence potential critics. Still more effective, 
however, is the existence of a censorship whose powers are periodically 
extended so that the Censor can now control any expression of opinion which 
might defeat the Government’s declared policy of keeping the political 
temperature low. The policy has a two-fold purpose in view—externally 
the negative one of not giving offence to any of the belligerents, and inter- 
nally of discouraging the utterance and preventing the publication of pro- 
vocative political opinions. In the debate (to which reference has already 
been made) held in the Dail on July 2 to discuss the exercise of the Censor’s 
powers Mr. Aiken was bitterly criticized both by Opposition and by Labour 
deputies for using his powers in such a way as to destroy the confidence of 
the country in parliamentary institutions. Many particular incidents were 
quoted in support of this sweeping denunciation. It was stated, for example, 
that when a leading article in the Ki/kenny People was submitted to the 
Censor he suggested that the title should be altered to “Liberty and Licence 
of the Press”, and also suggested that the editor should add a paragraph, 
which was then dictated over the telephone. Mr. McGilligan, a former 
Minister for External Affairs, stated that a letter from the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Ossory which was read in full in the Churches of the diocese was 
not allowed to be published because it contained criticisms of the price to be 
paid for growing foodstuffs. Similarly an editorial in the Irish Independent 
proposing that the price for wheat should be investigated to see what relation 
it bore to the cost of production was suppressed. To this and many other 
criticisms the Minister in effect replied that in such an emergency he must 
enjoy a very considerable latitude in the exercise of his powers and that he 
must be the sole judge of the national interest. In principle the Opposition 
parties agreed that a rigid censorship is necessary and the complaint was only 
that the powers rightly given to the Censor are abused. 

There is no doubt that the exercise of these powers, and perhaps even 
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more the consciousness of their existence, has an undeniably steadying, not 
to say soporific, effect on public opinion. The apparently insignificant fact 
that no news reel, nor indeed any film dealing with any aspect of the war, has 
been publicly shown for the past three years in this country creates an atmo- 
sphere of detachment in which illusions inevitably flourish. How impressively 
frequent Ministerial injunctions to eschew complacency would be supple- 
mented by the showing of a short film of the winter’s war on the Eastern 
Front! As it is, the censorship has achieved its purpose and has cooled party 
passions. The appearance of national unity which has resulted has un- 
doubtedly been a factor in creating a real unity. There remains a widespread 
popular wish that the Allies should win, coupled with a fatalistic attitude 
towards the war, which is generally viewed rather as a geological eruption 
for which no individual or nation can be held responsible. 


II. Economic 


Tue Budget introduced by the Minister for Finance, Mr. Sean T, O’Kelly, 
on May 6, both confounded the prophets and gave the maximum pleasure 
to the people by introducing no new taxation. The deficit of £4,500,000 is 
in fact to be met by borrowing. Critics in other countries were disposed to 
regard the Budget as a refusal to face realities, whilst observers at home sus- 
pected that it might be an electioneering stunt. In fact, however, there 
would appear to be a solid and realistic basis for the decision that was taken. 
Mr. O’Kelly stated that the gap between expenditure and revenue could not 
be closed either by taxation or by economies. Since 1938 expenditure on the 
Army had increased five times and now stood at £6,000,000. The Minister 
regarded this as exceptional expenditure to meet exceptional circumstances. 
Indeed the difference between the financial position in Eire and the financial 
position in the United Kingdom and the other belligerent countries is 
obvious. National income in Eire is not expanding, there is considerable 
unemployment, and there is no capital expenditure such as that which is 
generating a great expansion of incomes in the United Kingdom. On the 
contrary capital expenditure in Eire is far below normal and, since supplies 
for essential industries are no longer available, it is likely to decrease still 
further. In the circumstances informed opinion in Eire feels that the budget 
is economically justifiable, since any increase in taxation would accentuate 
the slump conditions which already exist and which cannot be wholly 
alleviated. For many years Eire has enjoyed a strong creditor position and 
war-time conditions have tended to strengthen it by eliminating the sub- 
stantial adverse trade-balance which is a feature of the country’s peace-time 
economy. To meet a deficit by borrowing is merely to take advantage of the 
one favourable aspect in our economic situation. 

So far as the shortage of supplies in Eire is concerned, this gives rise to 
ever increasing anxiety. In recent months the country’s dependence on raw 
materials and other supplies shipped from overseas has become more pain- 
fully evident. The lack of petrol has brought private motoring to an end; the 
lack of rubber has led to an acute shortage of both car and bicycle tyres; the 
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lack of newsprint may lead to the disappearance of our newspapers in Sep- 
tember unless supplies can be imported from overseas; lack of coal is not 
only causing hardship in private homes, where the full rigour will not be 
felt till winter comes, but has also dislocated our whole transport system. 
To-day only a severely restricted train service is run on the railways, and 
travelling from Cork to Dublin is something of an adventure. This journey, 
normally scheduled to take five to six hours, has many times taken over 12 and 
once or twice over 20 in recent months. On the local lines travelling is 
frankly a gamble, since the engines, stoked on a mixture of wood blocks and 
turf, and eked out with some inferior quality coal whenever this is available, 
reach their destination how and when they can. Perhaps some champions of 
economic self-sufficiency may be induced to modify their views after one of 
these protracted journeys! By the public as a whole, however, these incon- 
veniences are accepted with a tolerant good humour that is altogether 
admirable. 

On July 2 Mr. Lemass solemnly warned the Dail that the supply position 
was deteriorating and would continue to deteriorate. Since, as he very truly 
observed, there is no surplus in the United Kingdom of the raw materials 
which Eire requires, there is no possibility of concluding a barter agreement 
under which coal, iron or oil could be exchanged for foodstuffs. It is true 
that Eire is, as she always has been, a considerable exporter of live stock, but 
as the Minister for Supplies pointed out the United Kingdom is not, and 
indeed cannot be, prepared to trade stocks of raw materials urgently needed 
for the manufacture of arms merely to secure additional supplies of food. 
Neither the Minister nor the public as a whole doubt Britain’s good faith. 
They recognize the hard priorities imposed by war, but the conclusion to 
which the Minister was reluctantly driven is not a happy one. Eire has, he 
said, at the present time no bargaining power. 

A fortnight previously the Department of Supplies decreed that all 
clothing should be rationed. A quota of 52 coupons was allotted to each 
individual for the period of a year on condition that 26 of them should not 
be used until October. These drastic regulations provoked a storm of protest 
from the drapery trade. In the face of this protest the Minister for Supplies 
decided immediately to increase the annual quota of coupons from 52 to 78 
and to rescind the order which prohibited the use of one-half of them until 
October. Despite these concessions, the drapery trade were not satisfied and 
they staged a one-day strike. Once again the Minister met them half- 
way, and a Committee was appointed to enquire into the whole clothes 
rationing scheme. This lack of firmness on the part of the Government has 
undoubtedly made an unfavourable impression. 

If the supply situation has deteriorated more rapidly than might have been 
anticipated, the food situation has somewhat improved. The gloomy prog- 
nostications of food shortages—and even of famine conditions—have 
hitherto happily proved wholly unfounded. Even the shortage of bread has 
been considerably less severe than was anticipated. At the same time the 
distribution of foodstuffs and indeed of all essential goods still leaves much 
to be desired. Reluctance to impose a rigid rationing system has brought 
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many evils in its train, and even where rationing has been imposed its 
detailed administration has not been planned with sufficient care. 

In order to ensure adequate food supplies the compulsory tillage order 
was extended last autumn. One-quarter of the total arable land was tilled 
this spring. Increased dependence on home-grown food has, in fact, brought 
belated recognition of the predominant importance of the farming commu- 
nity in our national life. It has also helped to develop public opinion in the 
countryside. Whereas formerly tillage inspectors have been lenient in the 
exercise of their powers of compulsion, this year heavy fines were imposed 
to enforce compliance with the tillage order. Despite the greatly increased 
area under crops, the food situation cannot be viewed with any complacency, 
particularly since the weather has not been favourable to wheat in the greater 
part of the country. On the other hand, the response of the farming com- 
munity as a whole to the emergency is a happy augury for the future. 


Ill. Socran 


A pirEcr result of the shortage of supplies has been to cause unemploy- 
ment on a wide scale, Every month fresh industries are affected and factories, 
workshops and garages are compelled either to close or to retain only a 
skeleton staff. Since industry in Eire has been deliberately decentralized, it is 
not only the larger cities, but also the country towns that suffer. This 
summer the motor trade has been hit most heavily, and many garage pro- 
prietors have been forced out of business, whilst the skilled technicians 
whom they previously employed are thrown on to a labour market which 
cannot absorb them. 

The remedy for this new wave of unemployment, as in the past, is emi- 
gration to the United Kingdom. It is reckoned that in the last twelve months 
alone some 50,000 of Eire’s young men have crossed the Irish Sea to take up 
wat work, Though the loss of the younger, more skilled and more enter- 
prising members of the community cannot be viewed with equanimity, this 
exodus is far preferable to unemployment at home. The Government has 
controlled emigration, but is not prepared to stop it. Ministers admit that 
emigration may weaken our national position, but, despite pressure from 
certain quarters, they decline to deprive a large number of their fellow 
citizens of the opportunity of earning their livelihood. After all the com- 
pensations are not to be despised. In the United Kingdom these emigrants, 
whether skilled or unskilled, earn wages that are considered remarkably 
high on this side of the Irish Sea. A large proportion of these wages are 
sent home to the emigrants’ families week by week and enable them to live 
in decent comfort. In some country districts working-class families have 
more to spend to-day than at any time since the last war. 

In the long run the social and, perhaps even more, the psychological 
consequences of neutrality will prove more far-reaching than either the 
political or the economic. Certainly in districts where emigration has been 
considerable those who remain are very conscious of the gap caused by the 
loss, temporary though it be, of so many of the younger members of the com- 
munity. The population of Eire is about 3? millions. In a population of 
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this size an appreciable gap is made by the absence of some 50,000 to 60,000 
of our young men on war work overseas in addition to a number, which 
cannot be much smaller, of those who are serving as volunteers in the armed 
forces of the Crown. It is too early yet to decide what the long-term con- 
sequences of this emigration will be, or what impact on our society these 
emigrants will make on their return. It is certain, however, that they will 
not be satisfied unless they can secure reasonable wages and reasonable 
security. In common, therefore, with the belligerents, Eire will have her 
post-war labour problems, and there is anxiety that plans should be made 
now to prepare a solution for them. 


Ireland, 
July, 1942. 
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I. THE CONSCRIPTION PLEBISCITE 


HE national plebiscite on the issue of conscription for overseas service 

was held on April 27.* The question put to the voters was: “Are you in 
favour of releasing the Government from any obligation arising out of any 
past commitments restricting the methods of raising men for military ser- 
vice?” The Government had given a pledge not to conscript for service 
outside Canada. The result of the vote was a 4 to 1 affirmative in the 
eight provinces other than Quebec, and a 72 to 28 negative in Quebec. 

The voting was preceded by a nation-wide campaign of education, in 
which the Opposition parties and citizens’ committees in the larger cities 
took an active part, as well as the Government itself. The Government, 
which was believed to be seriously divided on the merits of the question of 
compulsory overseas service, closed its ranks and was unanimous on the 
question of asking the country to release the Government from its pledge 
not to conscript for overseas service. Thus the French-Canadian Ministers 
campaigned actively in favour of an affirmative vote, assuring the electors 
that an affirmative vote was not a vote for compulsory overseas conscription, 
but simply a vote in favour of empowering the Government to introduce 
compulsory overseas service, if, in its opinion, the need for it should arise. 
They laid emphasis on the point that if, at some future time, the Govern- 
ment should decide to introduce it, Parliament would have an opportunity 
of debating the question in the light of the then circumstances, and the 
French-Canadian Ministers expressly reserved the right to oppose it, if 
they were not convinced of its necessity. For the rest, the arguments 
advanced followed the familiar lines set out in the March number of THE 
Rounp TABLE. 

The hope that the plebiscite vote would clear the air and restore national 
unity was not fulfilled. The interpretation put on the vote by the English- 
speaking provinces was well expressed by Saturday Night (Toronto). 


“Before the plebiscite it was possible for the anti-conscriptionist press in Quebec 
to maintain that the demand for all-out conscription was the product solely of a 
group of ‘Imperialist die-hards’ in strategic points like Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver, and that the people of Quebec represented the true but silent opinion 
of Canadians all over the country. That claim has been demolished. The people 
of Quebec are faced with the inescapable fact that their view is not the view of the 
great majority of Canadians—that in all the rest of Canada only one-half as many 
people voted No as voted No in their province alone. Also a surprisingly small 
percentage abstained from voting. 

“The question now is not what the people of Quebec think about all-out con- 
scription, but how they will receive the action which the Government must in- 
evitably take, sooner or later, in deference to what the people of the rest of Canada 


* See THE ROUND TABLE, No. 127, March 1942, p. 301 ef seq. 
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think about it. Deeply as we who voted Yes may regret the fact that so large a 
majority of the people of Quebec still oppose the idea of overseas conscription, 
we have no right to criticize them for voting as they did. They were as fully 
entitled to vote No as we to vote Yes; and Canadians who can understand and 
sympathize with the position of a highly self-conscious minority will realize that 
they had some reasons for voting No which do not apply to us. What they are 
not entitled to do, and what we sincerely believe they will make no effort to do, is 
to seek to prevent the will of nearly two-thirds of the Canadian people from going 
into effect. 

“For there is no doubt now that it is the will of nearly two-thirds of the people. 
There can be no more talk—there never was much, and it never had much signi- 
ficance—of French Canada uniting with the ‘New Canadians’ to save Canada from 
the ‘dead hand’ of British Imperialism or the superannuated hand of Mr. Meighen. 
Canada has spoken in her own name and with her own voice. To that voice 
French Canada must listen, and will listen, with respect. The plebiscite vote itself 
is not an evidence of disunity, only of difference. To refuse to accept the plebiscite 
result would be a sign of disunity indeed.” 


The majority French-Canadian view, on the other hand, apparently was 
that in spite of the substantial affirmative majority in the other eight pro- 
vinces, the Government would be breaking faith with Quebec if it were to 
disregard the overwhelming negative vote in that province. 


A GOVERNMENT BILL 


IN these circumstances the Government introduced a Bill repealing the 
Section of the National Resources Mobilization Act which prohibits con- 


scription for overseas service: This was the signal for a strong protest from 
the majority of the 6; Quebec Members of Parliament, and for the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Cardin, the senior French-Canadian Minister, after an exchange 
of letters with the Prime Minister in which Mr. Cardin declared that Mr. 
King’s pre-plebiscite promise not to introduce conscription until war 
necessity required it and Parliament had debated it, had been broken, 
while Mr. King declared that the amendment did not mean conscription 
but only gave power to the Government to apply it, if need should arise. 
The debate has just ended as this article is being prepared. Mr. King 
has defined the Government’s policy as: “Not necessarily conscription, but 
conscription if necessary” ; and he has amplified this definition by announcing 
that, when the Government decided that it was necessary and advisable to 
resort to conscription for oversea service, an Order-in-Council would be 
passed covering the entire Army. There would be no coming back to 
Parliament for approval, but a vote of confidence would be sought before 
the Order was actually enforced. This plan was at once denounced by the 
Opposition as another exhibition of procrastination, a last valiant move to 
sustain the Liberal party and the Prime Minister; and it is true that it leaves 
the question of date, and even of action, a matter of complete uncertainty. 
The speeches made by Ministers lend colour to the belief that a strong 
section of the Cabinet, mindful of the substantial affirmative vote, favours 
the early application of ovetseas conscription, while another section, fearful 
of Quebec opposition and consequent national disunity, counsels the post- 
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ponement of the day of decision in the hope that the need may never arise, or, 
if it does, will arise in such a way that Quebec will fall into line. As regards 
the country everything will naturally depend on how the war goes. So long 
as the bulk of Canada’s armed forces suffer no substantial casualties and the 
Government gives assurance that the voluntary system is producing all the 
men required, there will probably be no effective pressure on the Govern- 
ment to adopt compulsory overseas conscription. If, however, serious losses 
in the field had to be made good, the affirmative majority would demand 


the immediate application of overseas conscription, regardless of the opposi- 
tion of the Quebec minority. 


Il. Furure PLANs For AGRICULTURE 


One of the things that immediately impress visitors to Canada and students 
of Canadian life generally is the vitality of national associations of all types. 
In spite of vast distances and consequent cost of travel, members of the 
same profession in Canada know each other and meet frequently. Profes- 
sional men, manufacturers, educationists, industrial workers, belong to 
national organizations with provincial branches, and annual conventions 
or conferences, following the American pattern, are fixed Canadian customs. 
In addition, church organizations, service clubs, lodges have their district 
and national assemblies, and many men and women, who meet regularly at 
annual conferences within their own professions, meet again as members of 
service clubs, church committees, fraternal orders, etc. This is our national 
unity, and it exists in spite of sectional and political divisions. 

It may be said then, that on various levels of interest those Canadians 
who have achieved positions of local leadership within a social or profes- 
sional framework meet frequently and know each other well. Until 
recent years, however, this was not true in the case of the 728,000 farmers 
who make up the personnel of Canada’s basic industry. About the only 
thing the Alberta farmer and the Nova Scotia farmer held in common 
during the years between 1929 and 1939 was a back-breaking mortgage, 
and the general knowledge that agriculture from Halifax to Vancouver 
was a depressed industry, whether one were a producer of hogs or apples, 
wheat or butter. But falling prices and mounting costs of production 
accomplished in a few years what prosperity had never succeeded in doing. 
They provided a national platform for Canadian agriculture. It is true 
there had been a tradition of organized agriculture dating back to the 
closing years of the last century, and since the last war strong provincial , 
organizations such as the United Farmers of Alberta, the United Farmers 
of Manitoba, the United Farmers of Ontario, had taken shape. 

In the provincial field the United Farmers of Alberta had the longest 
record of political power. From 1921 till 1935, when the Aberhart Social 
Credit Party came into office, the farmers’ government of Alberta gave to 
that province enlightened and progressive direction. In Ontario the 
United Farmers of Ontario held office for three years. In addition, 14 
Members in the House of Commons at Ottawa represented farmers” interests 
from 1921 to 1935, when the Social Credit Movement, as in the provincial 
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field, made a clean sweep of the western members of the “Ginger Group” 
and thus broke up a b/oc of earnest and highly intelligent agricultural repre- 
sentatives, who, during their fourteen years of office, had earned the respect 
and admiration of all parties. 


A Nationat Farm MoveMENT 


Ir was not, however, until 1935 that a national farm movement took shape. 
In that year 75 farmers, from all parts of Canada, met in Toronto and 
unanimously decided to attempt to build an organization which would 
include all provinces and all branches of agriculture and be in a position to 
speak with one voice for their industry. 

To-day, seven years later, the Canadian Federation of Agriculture has 
been more successful than its founders ever dreamed it could be in so short 
a period of time. It now includes the great majority of all farm organizations 
in Canada and has a membership, through its affiliations, of more than 
350,000. As the name suggests, it is a federation of existing farm and 
co-operative organizations. Each province has its own federation, with 
three directors on the national board, and in some of the provinces county 
units are organized as well. The Federation maintains a National Office 
and Secretariat in Ottawa. 

Sad experience in the political field during the past twenty years has 
placed in the constitution this plain safeguard: 


“This organization shall not be, nor shall it become, a political organization, nor 
shall the Federation of Agriculture, nor any Committees thereof, discuss any 
matters from a party political point of view.” 


The objects of the organization are set forth in Article 2 of the Constitu- 
tion. It will be noted that the principle of collective action is accepted at 
the outset. The Constitution states that: 


“The objects of the Federation of Agriculture shall be: 
(A) To co-ordinate the efforts of the different branches of agriculture through- 


out the Dominion for the purpose of promoting their common interests 
through collective action. 


(B) To render such services to those engaged in agricultural pursuits as condi- 
tions may justify. 

(C) To assist in formulating and promoting national agricultural policies to 
meet changing national and international economic conditions. To col- 
laborate and/or negotiate with other organized groups of producers within 
or without the British Empire for the furtherance of objects set out in Article 
2, Sub-Section 1.” 

The Federation has already had a stimulating effect upon the farm organiza- 
tions and the farm people of Canada. It is true, of course, as is always the 
case with a new organization, that it is possible to find numbers of farmers 
who have never heard of the C.F.A. Slowly but surely, however, through 
provincial and county organizations, the promise of a new deal for agricul- 
ture, based on a philosophy of self-help rather than political paternalism 
and hand-outs, is filtering into the back concessions, and farmers’ conven- 
tions everywhere in Canada are beginning to take on the appearance of 
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national assemblies; so that the Eastern or Western farmer alike begins to 
realize that he has everything to gain and nothing to lose by giving his 
support to a national movement which represents the interests of every 
commodity group and every district in Canada. 

The war has already stripped the Canadian farmer of a large part of his 
labour supply. To keep pace with the war-time production demands he 
must work longer hours, usually with partially worn-out equipment he 
has never had money enough in the past ten years to replace. His demands 
upon the Government at the present time stem, not from any desire to take 
advantage of the world’s need for his own profit, but rather from his intense 
desire to live up to his own patriotic spirit. He wants to produce to the 
limit to help win the war, but the cost of his products is stabilized and his 
costs of production are enormously higher through the necessity to compete 
for farm labour in an expanding labour market. 


MANIFESTO OF THE C.F.A, 


For this reason, at the annual convention of the C.F.A. held in Toronto 
on January 20, 1941, a manifesto representing the war aims of Canadian 
agriculture was adopted by the convention and a few days later presented to 
a meeting of the Federal Cabinet. It reads as follows: 


“Canadian agriculture’s first task and paramount duty is to place its whole strength 
and unite its resources from sea to sea behind Canada’s war effort. The war must 
be won, and the greatest possible degree of national unity is essential if our war 
effort is to reach maximum efficiency. 

Victory cannot be achieved without sacrifices. All classes of our people will be 
called upon to make sacrifices, and the agricultural industry is ready and willing 
to bear its full share of the heavy load which Canada has shouldered. It is vital, 
from considerations of national unity, that no one class shall be called upon to 
carry an undue share of the burden and that there should be equality of sacrifice by 
all classes. 

As the tempo of industrial production is speeded up to meet the urgent need 
for munitions and war supplies, there is a grave danger that the present disparity 
between agricultural and industrial income will increase. More than three million 
Canadians now live on farms, and engage in the production of food supplies. 
Another two million live in rural areas directly dependent on the farm income for 
their livelihood. But, while there has been a tremendous rise in the national 
income, agriculture’s share of the national income continues to decline, in the 
face of steadily increasing cost of production. 

The continued production of abundant food supplies may be a vital factor in 
bringing the war to an early and successful conclusion. Already the British Prime 
Minister has dangled before the eyes of hungry Europe the prospect of abundant 
food supplies available from British sources, when he said in the British House of 
Commons : 

“We shall do our best to encourage the building up of reserves of food all over 
the world, so that there will always be held before the eyes of the people of Europe, 
including—I say this deliberately—the German and Austrian peoples, the certainty 


that the shattering of Nazi power will bring them all immediate food, freedom and 
peace.” 
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We believe that the men and women engaged in the production of these food 
supplies are doing work just as vital to the successful prosecution of the war as 
the men and women engaged in the production of munitions and other supplies. 

In order to enable these millions of Canadians engaged in the business of 
agriculture to play their proper part in the greatest crisis the world has known, 
two things are necessary : 

1. There must be an immediate and substantial increase of farm income in 

relation to the national income. 

2. A properly co-ordinated national policy for agriculture, including marketing 

as well as production, must be instituted. 
The Canadian Federation of Agriculture, therefore, proposes : 

(a) That since agricultural production costs have already increased, and will in- 
evitably continue to increase as the war develops, our Governments should 
adopt measures to establish a proper relationship between the prices of 
agricultural commodities and the goods and services the farmer must 
purchase. Otherwise, there could easily be a decline in the efficiency of 
agricultural production, which would seriously hamper the war effort. 

(b) That immediate steps should be taken to develop a national wartime 
programme for agriculture. In taking this stand the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture realizes that changing international conditions may call for 
changes in policy, but this makes it all the more necessary that there should 
be a greater degree of consultation between governmental authorities and 
the representatives of organized agriculture.” 


The requirements of the Dairy Industry, the Live Stock Industry, and 
Wheat were then set forth in detail. For the Live Stock Industry a Board 
of Live Stock Commissioners, with powers to handle and regulate all live 


stock problems, similar to the existing Board of Grain Commissioners, 
was urged. It was suggested that the problem created by heavy surpluses 
of wheat in Western Canada could not be equitably solved by restriction of 
seeded acreage, but that the Wheat Board should state the total amount of 
wheat it would accept for delivery. Having thus established the maximum 
amount of wheat to be delivered, the quota of the individual grower should 
be based on a policy which would preserve to each farm unit an equitable 
share of such maximum amount in proportion to the past production of the 
crop district in which it is located. Further recommendations with regard 
to wheat were an increase in the initial payment to farmers and financial 
assistance to farmers for the construction of storage facilities. 

The above manifesto was presented in January, 1941. Since that time a 
delegation of some 400 farmers from Saskatchewan—whose expenses were 
paid by a voluntary gift of 25c, per family by members of the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool—descended upon Ottawa in February, 1942, and presented a 
dignified and extremely forceful demand for “dollar wheat”. Meeting at 
the same time, the Canadian Federation of Agriculture endorsed the demand 
of the Saskatchewan delegates and again presented a manifesto to the 
Cabinet, in which the following recommendations were made: 


1. That in order to assure the necessary volume of production of live stock and 
live stock products, required as a result of war conditions, the Government 
should announce that presently prevailing prices for live stock and live stock 
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products will be guaranteed to farmers for a definite period, preferably two 
years. 

. That there should be guaranteed to farmers purchasing feed grains an adequate 
supply at prices consistent with the level of live stock prices, to implement 
which, if necessary, government wheat stocks could be made available, 
while the present freight assistance policy should be continued. 

. That a basic price for feed barley at lakehead or seaboard terminals of 
6o cents per bushel should be guaranteed; the production of oats, we 
believe, will be sufficiently encouraged by a live stock programme such as 
recommended. 

. That the Government should vigorously promote a programme of soil 
conservation and continue to encourage the seeding of land to grass and 
clover. 

. That to secure the production of flax-seed to the extent required on account 
of the present scarcity of fats and oils, a guaranteed price of from $2-25 to 
$2:50 per bushel should be assured to the producers. 

. That the present carry-over of wheat be regarded as a necessary wartime 


reserve, the carrying of which should not reduce the returns to producers 
from current crops. 


INSISTENCE ON EDUCATION 


To the writer of this article the most convincirig evidence of a new kind 
of spirit among Canadian agriculturists is their emphasis upon the necessity 
of continuous, progressive education. While it is true that of the 728,000 
farmers in Canada over half belong to some kind of co-operative enterprise, 


it is only in recent years that major emphasis has been placed upon the 
necessity of thorough education in the philosophy and techniques of co- 
operation. The history of the consumers’ co-operative movement in Canada 
is dark with tragedy. Particularly was this true in Western Canada, where 
in some provinces paternalism in the form of government subsidies had an 
unhealthy influence on co-operative enterprises. The working philosophy 
of self-help is basic in co-operative ventures and the assurance of assistance 
destroys the very thing it strives to foster. But a far greater cause of failure 
lay in ignorance, lack of loyalty, a failure to understand that basically co- 
operation is an attitude, a way of living, rather than a smart way of doing 
business. 

In fact, there has been enough grief in co-operative history, particularly 
in the consumers’ end, to make the farmer suspicious of it for life. It 
remained for St. Francis Xavier University of Nova Scotia to set the fires 
burning again, and it is no exaggeration to say that the St. Francis Xavier 
technique of education first and organization last is now recognized through- 
out Canada as the safe and sensible procedure. Without its strong back-log 
of study groups (numbering fourteen or fifteen hundred) the co-operative 
movement in Nova Scotia, as directed from St. Francis Xavier University, 
would not have attracted the attention it has, as one of the most interesting 
and effective adult education movements on this continent. 

The social philosophy of the Canadian farmer throughout Canada finds 
its best and most democratic expression in the Co-operative Movement. 
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And the emphasis placed upon co-operation by the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture has had its effect already in the extraordinarily rapid growth of 
the Credit Union and Co-operative Movements. This is true not only in 
Western Canada, where the Producers’ Co-operative Movement has had a 
long history, but in the older provinces, Ortario, the Maritimes and Quebec. 
The United Farmers’ Co-operative of Ontario, for example, has an annual 
business turnover of eleven millions of dollars. 

Few people even in Canada realize the extent of the co-operative move- 
ment in Quebec. This movement had its inception in the Desjardins 
People’s Banks, an organization founded in 1900 by Alphonse Desjardins, 
with the opening of the first People’s Bank or Caisse Populaire, as they are 
more commonly called, in the town of Levis, opposite Quebec. These 
People’s Banks now number 615, with 2 capital of over $30 million, and they 
work in close co-operation with the Coopérative Fédérée, which has an annual 
business of over fifteen millions of dollars. 

Much could be written also of the huge and successful Producers’ Co- 
operatives of the West, such as the Wheat Pools of the three prairie provinces, 
but this article purports to deal more broadly with the resurgence of agri- 
culture from local and provincial interest to national policies and national 
and international outlook. A striking evidence of such an awakening is 
provided in the story of the Radio Listening Group project sponsored 
jointly during the past two years by the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education, the Canadian Federation of Agriculture and the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. While the Radio Listening Group idea had had 
a period of experimentation through the sponsorship of the C.A.A.E., it 
has only reached its present success through the team-work and inspired 
co-operation of all three. Seventeen thousand registered listeners meeting in 
groups of from twelve to twenty throughout Canada every Monday night 
for six months is an impressive showing, especially when it is recalled that 
for every registered group listener there were probably ten more who 
preferred to listen and read as individuals ratixer than in groups. 

These 17,000 people received each week a compact little magazine called 
Farm Forum Facts, which contained in its centre spread an authentic article 
based on careful research and covering the subject matter on which the 
dramatized broadcast was based. Scripts were written by two employees 
of the C.B.C., both of whom know Canadian farm problems at first hand, 
and the dramatized production, which was presented as from a farm home 
in a country community in Ontario, was most skilfully handled by the 
experienced and able dramatic personnel of the C.B.C. Group discussion 
continued for hours after the broadcast had ended. Reports of attendance, 
findings and details of the meetings were sent in every week to a provincial 
secretary and found their way to the National Secretary for use in the weekly 
magazine, with the result that the farmers of Canada are beginning to realize 
that through their own Farm Forum they have at last become articulate as 
a national industry. Subjects discussed are basic and cover a wide range, as 
shown by the following, picked at random from the list: Food for the 
People; Men and Machines; Home and Export Markets; Is the Farmer 
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Inefficient ?; Buying Together; We can’t Afford to be Sick; Will the Soil 
Last ?; Education for Rural Life. 

In every province in which the Farm Forum listening groups have been 
well organized and ably directed definite community projects have been 
undertaken, based on the studies covered in the broadcasts. In Ontario, for 
example, the study of public health problems has grown into a full-scale 
provincial move for legislation enabling the adoption of the Municipal 
Doctor System. The larger unit of administration in public schools in 
rural areas has received great attention and local experiments are under 
way based on the Alberta system. Much attention is being given to housing, 
child welfare, dental care, improved farming practice, nutrition and world 
food supply. Thus democracy gets down to the grass roots and the Canadian 
farmer is moving out from his isolation and provincial individualism ana 
becoming more and more international in his outlook and understanding. 


AGRICULTURE AND LABOUR 

THE war has stimulated the farmer’s thinking; given it an edge, so that he 
can watch with intelligence the progress of war-time planning and controls, 
with a shrewd eye as to its effect upon his immediate economic problems. 
Unfortunately no entirely satisfactory formula has yet been evolved which 
would provide a working agreement between agriculture and labour. 
Labour and agriculture stand aloof from each other and neither group has 
yet given national support to the third party in the House of Commons. 
There is evidence that in industrial Nova Scotia, and in some of the Western 
provinces, labour is finding common political ground with the C.C.F. (Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federation), but except in isolated cases agricul- 
ture has not given its enthusiastic support to the progressive third party 
in Canada. Whether the war and the vast problems which must follow its 
conclusion will have the effect of closing the divided ranks of labour and 
bringing about a rapprochement between labour and agriculture remains 
to be seen. Meanwhile the Canadian Federation of Agriculture has the 
sympathy and co-operation of the Dominion Department of Agriculture, 
the Provincial Departments of Agriculture, the Faculties of Agriculture in 
the Universities, and the organizing facilities of University Departments of 
Extension. It also has the backing of such unofficial national organizations 
as the Women’s Institutes, the Canadian Association for Adult Education 
and many others. 

Such sympathy and co-operation is based upon the conviction in the 
minds of all public-spirited people that agriculture, as Canada’s basic in- 
dustry, is entitled to a square deal, and that, if the drift of population from 
country to the city is to be stopped, life on the farm must be made more 
attractive to the young and ambitious. This means better homes, better 
schools, more attention to public health, library facilities—in fact, a more 
equitable share of the national income. That is the ultimate aim of the 
C.F.A. The writer of this article believes that dream will be realized. 

Canada, June 1942. 





AUSTRALIA—THE AMERICAN IMPACT 


HO six months we have lived under the threat of a major attack, if not 
an actual invasion, by the Japanese, with an acute and disquieting con- 
sciousness, at least in the earlier months, that we were desperately ill prepared 
for the conflict. In the last few weeks the tension has sensibly relaxed. 
Events in Libya and Russia have pushed Japan temporarily into the back- 
ground and restored the war as a whole to better perspective. But the 
Japanese menace has rubbed in, as nothing else could, the vivid realization 
of the effort still before us, and it is still bringing home more and more to 
the individual the magnitude of the demand which must be made upon him. 
In the critical months which have passed, and which may easily recur, we 
have realized our dependence on America; and that has filled the public 
mind and the press, where there is not much recognition, or perhaps know- 
ledge, of the extent to which our fighting strength is and will be dependent 
on British help. 

Perhaps this is natural enough. Americans are very visible in the flesh 
and give a general impression of keenness and competence. The Commander 
of the Allied land forces under the Commander-in-Chief, General MacArthur, 
tells us “divisions” of American troops are continually arriving. They fill 
the streets of our capital cities, while our own fighting men are relatively in- 
conspicuous. As we are known to have over half a million under arms, the 
comparison is eloquent, though, of course, misleading. Colleges, schools, 
hospitals and boarding houses are being taken over wholesale for the 
accommodation of our Allies and a great administrative organization is 
evidently being set up. The Government is undertaking military works for 
the Allied forces, mostly, it may be supposed, aerodromes and communica- 
tions, to the tune of £50,000,000. Impressive descriptions of some of these 
works, constructed at amazing speed somewhere in Australia, are appearing 
in the newspapers. What has been happening is clearly a major event in 
Australia and merits some survey of the past and the present before coming 
to the very interesting implications of the future. 

In the cool strategical outlook of pre-war days a Japanese invasion was 
generally reckoned an impossibility, with the United States Navy, even only 
potentially hostile, threatening the long line of communications. Now the 
achievements of the Japanese in south-west Asia have shaken this earlier 
confidence. So many impossibilities have happened that the most sceptical 
must admit that the popular bogy has a substantial chance of taking on 
flesh and blood. It seems certain that the Government, with full knowledge 
of the facts, has for six months judged the threat a real one. Last Christmas 
there could be no holidays lest we were caught off our guard. In May the 
invasion might come “any hour”, the Prime Minister told us. It was 
abundantly clear that “invasion” was not just a whip to increase war 
effort, but a grave anxiety to the Government. 
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First IMPRESSIONS 


In these circumstat.cc* the arrival of the Americans has been greeted with a 
deep-felt relief, wiih: has inevitably taken at times rather emotional and 
embarrassing -orvs. icciief from anxiety of this kind is always likely to 
be accompanied by some abandonment of conventional restraints, and the 
streets of our capital cities have presented at times an unpleasant picture. 
The Americans themselves have in general behaved sensibly and decently, 
giving the impression of wanting chiefly to get on with their job. 

The first excitement over, the question is how well are Australians and 
Americans going to understand and respect one another, a matter which is 
going to be very important, for Australia at least, in the post-war world. 
Our relations with America in the past have never been very intimate. It 
has been a foreign country and a distant one. Now we have an opportunity 
of getting on better terms. 

On the whole the Australian is feeling a new respect and liking for the 
American, and the Australian does not easily respect anyone. Internationally 
his manners are bad. With Americans he shows something more than a 
spontaneous hospitality to visitors. The men of the vanguard in particular 
gave him the impression of competence and responsibility. Their obviously 
higher standard of education has also carried weight. This general impres- 
sion remains, though a little diluted by the later arrivals. Of course there is 
something on the other side. Here and there the American will throw his 
weight about rather crudely, and will talk in terms of Australia as a poor 
relation taken over by the United States with no choice but to do what she 
is told. An occasional incident of this kind is reported widely, but not taken 
seriously by many people. Fears of the future dominance of United States 
interests are not widespread. ‘The army demands again are apt in general 
to be rather arbitrary, regardless of the reasonable requirements of civilians. 
With our visitors the standards of administrative comfort and convenience 
are high, and insistence on them causes irritation. But it is not serious. 

The reactions of the American are not so clear. He appreciated our 
hospitality and friendliness, and was pleased and a little surprised to find 
surroundings in which he could feel at home. When it came down to business 
it was a different matter. Soldiers keyed up to active service conditions are 
apt to find Allied civilians rather unsatisfactory to deal with. That was our 
experience in France in the last war, until we had time to make friends in- 
dividually. Civilian ways do not accord with military forthrightness, and 
a soldier intent on his job is apt to get a low opinion of both the efficiency 
and the moral of the civilian. Pungent comment has had occasional publicity 
and probably finds its way into a good many home letters. No doubt a good 
deal is justified. Incidents have recurred of American soldiers unloading 
ships themselves rather than wait for the dilatory operations of the waterside 
workers. When you come to fight for a country you expect that country to 
stir itself. Irritation and some scorn is natural. 

Nevertheless, these occasional fireworks are not to be taken too seriously. 
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It is an amiable weakness of the American to believe that he is always 
dowered with an intense business efficiency, and evidence to the contrary 
seems to make no inroad on that belief. He may with justification have 
fallen foul of certain trade union practices here, but in comparison with an 
Australian on any solid job, whether civil or on service, we have no reason 
to be uneasy. In fact from some of our armed forces we get the quiet com- 
ment that the American is “so slow”. On the whole we may regard American 
criticisms as a pious expression of the national faith, and see no cause for 
international ill-feeling on their account. Despite small irritations, Austra- 
lians in general are so conscious of their debt to American help in a very 
precarious position that feelings of thankfulness and gratitude will probably 
remain with them when the danger period is over. But on the amount of 
that help there is a good deal of popular misconception, and it will be as 
well to try to appraise it, so far as the slender information available will 
allow. 


SUPPORT FROM GREAT BRITAIN 


Arrer the débdcle in Malaya the natural inference was that it was impossible 
to look to Britain for help. If help could have been given it would have 
been thrown in to fight in Malaya, Singapore, Java and Burma. Some 
newspapers drew that inference in so many words. Therefore we could look 
only to America. Mr. Dean Acheson, speaking of lend-lease contributions, 
is reported in cables to have made a strong disclaimer against this sort of 
inference generally. “It is a great mistake”, he said, “to believe that our 
supplies are equipping the armies of the United Nations. Although our 
contributions are indispensable, they are part of a much larger whole.” This 
is probably true even of Australia. What we have lacked is equipment and 
munitions. The numbers enlisted were probably adequate to meet any 
possible threat of invasion, if only they could be fully equipped. Equipment 
has improved enormously over the last few months, but it has not been 
mainly from American sources. 

But this has not been obvious. The most impressive thing in the public 
eye has been the presence of American troops, though man power was not 
our acutest need. Equipment and munitions are not easily seen, except air- 
craft. Every schoolboy can spot an ‘American plane when it is only a dim 
silhouette. The evidence of American planes was incontestable, in fact all 
the visible evidence of increased strength in the air pointed to an American 
source. It was not realized that even American planes might be British 
supplies diverted by Britain to Australia. No public statement of lend- 
lease contributions is possible because of the United States’ stipulation 
that no values are to be mentioned in connection with lend-lease. A careful 
censorship is, in fact, imposed on all references to lend-lease. In the absence 
of official figures, only rather broad general inferences are possible. 

It is probably safe to say that during the last twelve months war material 
received from and through Great Britain was several times as great as the 
amount received through lend-lease and was probably about half our own 
production of munitions and equipment. The flow of lend-lease goods is 
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now much greater, but in the year before us it is not certain whether it will 
exceed receipts from Great Britain, and our own production will be con- 
siderably greater than the two together. That is probably the rough order 
of the magnitudes. The American contribution will be very great; it will 
be indispensable, but it is not the whole story. The conditions under which 
this indispensable help has been received and the obligations we incurred on 
that account have not so far aroused much public interest. We wanted iielp 
badly and took it without question wherever we could find it. The terms 
and conditions could be thought about later. The immediate question was 
the war on our frontiers. 


Muruat Arp AGREEMENT 


AN account of the mutual aid agreement between the United Kingdom and 
the United States was given by Dr. Evatt in Parliament in February. He 
referred especially to Article 7 in his speech, and made it clear that the 
Government were fully committed .« the whole agreement. No reference, 
however, was made to it during . < three days’ debate on international 
affairs which followed. There was little public comment and what there was 
showed no realization of the practical significance of Article 7. Two aspects 
of the agreement may be noted here—the provision of mutual aid and post- 
war reconstruction policy. Lend-lease is to be accompanied by reciprocal 
lend-lease. Each country is to do everything possible to help the other in 
the fight against the common foe. With large American forces in this 
country there are possibilities of a very substantial reciprocal contribution 
from Australia. 

The exact terms of the lend-lease and reciprocal lend-lease are not known. 
The Prime Minister stated recently that they were under negotiation. It 
is probable that no definite lend-lease agreement has yet been signed. It is 
understood that we are supplying the American troops, as reciprocal lend- 
lease, with all supplies that can be most conveniently furnished by Australia. 
What that means has not been officially defined, but it may be taken to include 
food, housing, transport and probably a substantial amount of munitions. 
There is then the question of works. An Allied works programme of 
£50,000,000 has been mentioned, but spread over what space of time has 
not been disclosed. It has not been specifically stated whether Australia will 
bear the cost of these works, but it may be fairly assumed. On the whole it 
appears likely that our aid for the American forces will be at least as great as 
theirs to ours. This does not mean that accounts are square on a material 
basis with the United States, because we have, in addition, American man 
power for which, no doubt, their own Government is providing the pay. 
Moreover lend-lease goods are those of which we are in dire need, while 
much of our supplies will be goods of which we have surpluses or which 
can be supplied, at worst, by diversion of exports. Nevertheless reciprocal 
lend-lease involves a considerable additional strain on our man power and 
limits to some extent our war effort in other directions. 

Our problem of farm surpluses has been radically changed by increased 
local demand due to the arrival of the American troops, the return of our 
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own men from abroad and some influx of refugees. The effect is even 
greater than the very considerable number would imply, because army 
rations are on a high scale compared with average civilian demand. Men 
during active campaigning will put up with anything, but in training or 
during rest periods they must be fed well if serious discontent is to be 
avoided. The effect has been that, instead of shipping difficulties causing 
surpluses, there is considerable difficulty in filling all available ships with 
what is left after local demand has been satisfied. The long period of drought 
now ended has contributed further to shortages. In order to carry out our 
export commitments to Great Britain there must be lease or release of farm 
labour from the army, and that device is now being used. It may be that some 
rationing of foodstuffs will also be needed, a contingency which has always 
been confidently regarded as impossible in Australia. Local shortages of 
several foods have, in fact, been frequent, though not serious. This is 
mostly a question of distribution, as railways are absorbed by service require- 
ments and shipping services are much reduced. The only shortage of any 
importance has been that of milk, which is due chiefly to drought conditions. 


Post-War ImpLICATIONS OF MutuaL AID 


THE effects of the American alliance will take many forms, both now and 
in the future. The immediate consequences of the unified command under 
an American Commander-in-Chief have some interesting aspects, both legal 
and political. For example, agreements between the Prime Minister and 
General MacArthur relieve the War Cabinet of much of the burden of 
responsibility for detailed decisions. For the future there will be conse- 
quences both political and economic. It may well be that we shall look to 
the American Navy in future for control of the Pacific, with bases in southern 
waters. The set up of the British Empire must be affected by this develop- 
ment, as well as by the economic consequences of Article 7. Our survey, 
however, will be limited to the economic aspects. 

The conditions of American help are, first, that we reciprocate, which we 
are in a position to do and are doing in a very substantial measure; secondly, 
that we shall collaborate in post-war measures directed to the expansion of 
production, employment, and the exchange and consumption of goods, and 
the removal of trade barriers. Stated more precisely, by our adherence to 
the mutual aid agreement we are committed to “agreed action” with the 
United States, the United Kingdom and 


“all other countries of like mind, directed to the expansion, by appropriate inter- 
national and domestic measures, of production, employment and the exchange 
and consumption of goods, which are the material foundations of the liberty and 
welfare of all peoples; to the elimination of all forms of discriminatory treatment 
in international commerce, and to the reduction of tariffs and other trade barriers; 
and, in general, to the attainment of all the economic objectives set forth in the 
Joint Declaration made on August 12, 1941, by the President of the United States 
of America and the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom”. 


There is no doubt that we are committed to this post-war collaboration 
and that the aims set out in Article 7 touch Australia very nearly. So far 
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the matter has aroused little public interest. There has been practically no 
discussion in the press, no exposition from the platform. There has, how- 
ever, been a good deal of private discussion among groups interested in 
public affairs, and public interest is likely to follow. The Parliamentary 
Committee on Social Security is about to take up certain aspects of the 
subject. There are some signs that the Government is likely to give a good 
deal more attention to post-war problems provided the war position does 
not take on new urgency. 


IMPERIAL PREFERENCE AND LOWER TARIFFS 


THERE ate two demands which will be made under Article 7 which cause 
particular difficulty to Australia. These are the abandonment of Imperial 
Preference and the lowering of the tariff. Any action which would have to 
be taken under both heads is not likely to be fatal to any Australian interest, 
and the damage done might be more than offset by compensating advantages. 
This balancing of benefits and losses is always a difficult matter in any 
democracy, particularly when the losses affect special groups and the benefit 
is general. In both these matters the action required in Australia runs counter 
to deep-rooted prejudices. 

Imperial Preferences will touch some farmers. The farmer asserts the 
right to make a living in the particular kind of farming which he practises. 
If the market prices do not pay, then the market prices must be raised in some 
way so that he can make a living, and he must be subsidized directly until 
this is done. He rejects on principle the proposition that he should change 
his way of farming to suit the demand for farming products. He may 
submit to change under pressure, but he does so reluctantly under protest. 
This claim has been largely conceded in practice by Governments under 
political pressure by farming interests. When a proposal is made which 
may displace farmers in some particular product, the whole farming world 
is concerned. A principle is at stake on which they all depend. Damage to 
one kind of farmer is not considered to be offset by any benefit which other 
farmers may get. Those immediately affected pull the political strings and 
the whole weight of the land interests is likely to be thrown against the 
proposal. Any deliberate measure which requires the reorganization of 
farming activities is bound to come up against serious political difficulties, 
even though the net effect is beneficial to farming as a whole. 

On the industrial side the prospects are even worse. Very crude pro- 
tectionism reigns in Australia. “There is no such thing as uneconomic 
industry. Any industry gives employment and that is the main thing. If it 
relieves us also from the necessity of importing its products, that is so much 
more to the good.” That closes the discussion. This feeling about protec- 
tion has always been with us, but had been intensified by the experience of 
the depression. We still suffer from a depression complex. Moreover the 
war has almost proved that even high protection was worth the price. 
Further, a political principle is involved. We are very touchy about any 
attempt to dictate what our tariff policy should be. Few politicians could 
afford to compromise with this issue. 
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BALANCE OF TRADE 


Ir does not seem likely that the demands made under Article 7 will involve 
much more than refraining from starting new industries with very little 
prospect of economic production, But any such undertaking will be repug- 
nant to popular feeling and a very few interested parties could set a match to 
an impressive bonfire. These are obvious difficulties. It is not suggested 
that they are insuperable. They will, however, provide a severe test of the 
sanity and reasonableness of Australian democracy. There are more funda- 
mental difficulties which are not so obvious. They are implicit in two 
irreconcilable demands—irreconcilable at least under our probable condi- 
tions—which are already being bracketed in the popular press. We must 
maintain full employment after the war by “huge public works”, and all 
war-time controls must be immediately swept away. 

The trouble, of course, will be our balance of trade. We know our 
London funds have run low through the demands of war finance. There 
does not seem any prospect of building them up under war conditions. The 
post-war prospects of exports are uncertain and may well be unfavourable 
in the absence of effective measures to expand the international demand for 
our products. With employment maintained at a high level, and enormous 
accumulations of spending power in the hands of the public, imports will 
greatly exceed our ability to pay for them and we shall have small reserves 
to call upon. We shall be obliged to maintain many internal controls to 
give even the possibility of avoiding international default. With these 
controls we should be forced to the raising of trade barriers in some way or 
other instead of lowering them, to which we are committed by the mutual 
aid agreement. Under these circumstances we could expect retaliation— 
perhaps organized retaliation—from the rest of the world, and our last 
state would be worse than the first. Australia is the last place to attempt self- 
sufficiency. To consume our own wool and wheat would be an acutely 
dyspeptic way of life, and for much of the resources involved there is no 
alternative production. 

Our post-war prospects generally are not very bright unless we get a 
world expansion of employment, consumption and trade, as envisaged in 
Article 7. There is no doubt that this end could be attainable by an agreed 
resolute international action. Shall we get agreement and resolution, that 
is the question? The United States will have great power for good or evil 
at the end of a successful war. She may use that power to promote prosperity 
with stability in the world, with benefit in the long run to herself. She may 
use it to placate sectional interests, avoid internal political embarrassment 
and let a prostrate world fend for itself. The present Administration seems 
set on a long-term policy. There will no doubt be strong pressure groups 
working against it. 


IMPORTANCE OF MutTuAL UNDERSTANDING 


Ir is here that good feeling and understanding between Australia and 
America will be important. We may assume that genuine proposals for the 
Mm 
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betterment of the world will be made by the present Administration. They 
will involve some immediate sacrifice probably in most of the countries 
which accept them. There may also be proposals not so genuinely altruistic. 
The danger is that we should be so suspicious of the Americans—et dona 
Jerentes—so teady to see a selfish policy camouflaged as idealism that we 
shall not be able to distinguish the evil from the good. If we were stub- 
bornly non-co-operative, the effect might be more serious than our numbers 
would suggest. One may imagine the American Administration having a 
good deal of difficulty in controlling sectional interests and putting forward 
genuine proposals for the betterment of the world. A good response from 
all the nations concerned may well be a necessary condition for getting its 
policy accepted by the people of America. Any country which will make 
no response, but appears concerned solely with its own interests, is going 
to make the President’s job a harder one, and may even make it impossible. 

The successful carrying out of Article 7 is going to be vitally important 
to Australia, possibly more important than to any other country. But it is 
not going to be easy. We shall have to get away from political catch-cries 
and try to make a sober estimate of future happenings in real terms. It will 
be, as suggested above, a severe testing time for the good sense and reason- 
ableness of the Australian democracy. It will be difficult to be hopeful of 
the outcome unless we begin negotiations on the basis of mutual under- 
standing and confidence between ourselves and the Americans. 

Australia, 


July 1942. 





SOUTH AFRICA 


HE fall of Tobruk, involving the loss of many thousands of South 

Africa’s best troops, was a severe shock to the Union. South Africa was 
maintaining two divisions on the North African front: of these only one 
and a fragment remain. The dismay was all the greater in comparison with 
the remarkably light losses sustained hitherto, Sound training and good 
leadership had enabled the South African troops to take a distinguished 
part in the Abyssinian campaign at very light cost in casualties and, until 
Tobruk, the losses in North Africa (except at Sidi Rezegh) were relatively 
slight. General Smuts’s announcement after his recent visit to Libya that 
both South African divisions were to be fully mechanized had given satis- 
faction in the thought that every man in our small fighting force would be 
given the fullest striking power. The severe losses at Tobruk, therefore, 
mainly in prisoners, came as a staggering blow. 


*“AVENGE TOBRUK” 


THE country’s reaction, however, has on the whole been good. There 
was, not unexpectedly, a tone of elation in the Opposition press at a British 
defeat, together with the conclusion that this, after all, is the proper result 
of the Union’s participation in Britain’s wars. The demand of Dr. Malan 
that a special session of Parliament should be summoned to debate the 
situation met with no response from the Government, and has since evapo- 
rated. On the other side of politics, organs of the extreme Left have used 
the occasion to raise the cry of “total war” as an argument for revolutionary 
economic and social changes. Apart from these two extremes there has 
been no panic or squealing, and the general reaction of the country is to 
echo the words of General Smuts’s broadcast—“‘Avenge Tobruk”—and to 
find the men to fill the gaps. Time will reveal the tactical errors or mis- 
chances in Libya; but there has been, fortunately, little tendency to indulge 
in public recrimination or to seek for scapegoats. Instead, there is a wider 
realization that the war demands a very much greater degree of austerity 
and sacrifice than has hitherto been supposed. The note of urgency sounded 
by members of the Government has been reinforced by developments which 
help to bring the facts of war closer to the ordinary citizen. Durban has 
had more than one air-raid alert and, with Port Elizabeth, is now permanently 
blacked out, while a six-phase scheme for the black-out of the Union’s other 
chief centres is now in force. The tale of ships sunk off our coasts emphasizes 
the length of the enemy’s arm, the vital strategic importance of the ports 
we have to defend, and the significance to the Union of the recent operations 
in Madagascar, in which South African troops are now taking part. The 
gradual tightening of the petrol rationing, the stringent tyre rationing and 
the drastic reduction and simplification of the railway services are beginning 
to confine travel to the limits of necessity, and the outcry raised by the July 
exodus to Durban races shows that the public conscience is being stirred. 
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Again the Government’s demand for less spending goes hand in hand with 
the increasing difficulty in finding anything to spend on. After two fat years 
as one of the world’s favoured nations, South Africa now faces a period of 
considerable stringency. Goods with a priority rating over five have no 
chance of admission, and shops in many of the chief centres are closed for 
days or part-days, while shoppers are finding their spending limited, not 
only by the rationing of certain commodities, but by the fact that others 
are not there to ration. In most respects, however, and particularly in the 
matter of food, South Africa has as yet little cause to complain. 


PARLIAMENTARY ‘TENDENCIES 


Tue last number of THE Rounp TaBLE brought the account of South 
African politics up to the end of the Parliamentary session. There is, there- 
fore, little to record in the way of specific political events. A brief survey, 
however, of present trends may be of value. The animosities prevailing 
among the Opposition groups remain unabated, but there are signs that 
Dr. Malan, though still not altogether satisfied with Zeesen’s expression of 
goodwill towards the projected Afrikaner republic, is feeling somewhat 
more sure of his ground in the Opposition camp and is rallying to the 
Herenigde party some of the support which at one time seemed to be 
drifting in the direction of the Nazi groups of Mr. Pirow and Dr. Van Rens- 
burg. This may be due in some part to a genuine disgust and anxiety felt 
by rank and file Nationalism at the bomb-throwing sabotage by which, 
mainly in the Transvaal, extremists have endeavoured unsuccessfully to 
disrupt the Government’s authority. The arrest and committal on charge of 
high treason of Robey Leibrandt and a number of his associates, with the 
death sentence recently passed on two bomb-throwers, may: also have a 
sobering effect upon the Opposition. The small Afrikaner party, apart from 
occasional sniping, maintains an attitude of “passive non-belligerency” 
towards the Government. It is among the Government’s own is bases 
that one must record a new note of criticism. 

And here the situation in the Union is more difficult than that in Britain. In 
England criticism of Mr. Churchill or his Government, by both the press and 
Parliament, has been on occasion sharp and searching without involving the 
critics necessarily in the charge of endangering the war effort, and Mr. Churchill 
continues to command the support of the vast majority of the people of Britain 
and of the House of Commons. Inthe Union conditions are less favourable for 
constructive criticism of the Government by its own supporters. The Govern- 
ment groups command a majority of only 20 in a House of 153 : constituencies 
are small and majorities often slight enough for outspoken criticism to 
swing the balance: there are Opposition parties whose desire is, not to win 
the war, but to lose it, and to whom criticism of the Government by its own 
supporters would fall as manna from heaven, and provide capital enough 
for volumes of political speeches: further, a general election is due next 
year and, though the Provincial elections have already been postponed, the 
indications are that Parliamentary elections will in fact be held. Members of 
Parliament, therefore, and the great majority of the newspapers which 
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support the Government, have to a large extent been inhibited from public * 
criticism of the Government by a natural anxiety not to risk selling the fort. 
An account of public sentiment in the Union at the present time would not, 
however, be accurate if it did not record the fact that a considerable volume 
of criticism exists among those whose only purpose is to win the war. There 
is in the broader aspect a feeling that the Cabinet needs new blood, that 
some Ministers have too much to do, while others do too little. For the 
latter part of this claim there is probably insufficient ground: a Cabinet of 
only 13 members leaves, in war-time, comparatively little room for passengers. 
For the former there is more justification: there are no under-secretaries to 
take the strain of the routine of the more heavily worked departments; and 
General Smuts, as Prime Minister and Minister of Defence, and Mr. Hofmeyr, 
as Minister of Finance and Education, are felt-by some to be shouldering a 
heavier burden of work than they should. It is, moreover, in regard to 
these departments, Defence and Finance, with that of Commerce and Indus- 
tries under Mr. Stuttaford, that there is a good deal of latent criticism. 


DEFENCE, COMMERCE AND FINANCE 


In regard to the Department of Defence, it must be realized on the credit 
side that the Union, thanks to Mr. Pirow, started the war almost from 
scratch. It has built up on a voluntary enlistment basis from at most 70 per 
cent of the white population an army as big as that of New Zealand under 
conscription and, proportionately to its white population, comparing favour- 
ably with that of any other Dominion: its soldiers and airmen have given 


a fine account of themselves in Abyssinia and North Africa: its war industrial 
organization has grown at a remarkable pace to supply its own forces and 
help those of its Allies. In a development so rapid there must be confusion, 
extravagance and maladjustment. But there are still too many complaints of 
avoidable mistakes made by the Defence Department, mainly in regard to 
its home establishment. An alternative to General Smuts as head of the 
Defence Department is as far to seek as an alternative to Mr. Churchill in 
the same capacity, nor is it the business of this article to suggest one; but 
there is little doubt that the higher ranks of the defence organization need 
som ~ fresh air and fresh blood. The Department of Commerce and Indus- 
trie. “ich controls imports has also come under fire in recent months. The 
public. .ow beginning to feel fairly acutely the shortage of many imported 
commodities, and the business community has for some while past complained 
bitterly of the long delays in answering applications for import permits, of 
incalculable vagaries in priority ratings, of difficulty in securing permits 
even for goods high on the priority list and ready for shipment. In com- 
plaints as so stated there is some truth, but it is inevitable that importers 
should have a different understanding from that of the Minister of the 
meaning of the word “necessities”, and it must be realized that the immense 
and rather sudden expansion of the Department’s functions in import control 
has created staffing problems which, in the present shortage of labour, are 
not easy to solve. Further, with the increased public appreciation of the 
gravity of the shipping problem there is, perhaps, more understanding of 
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the strategic necessities beyond local control which dictate and may alter 
import policy from day to day. 

The Treasury is the third target for criticism. The Minister handling war 
finance and taxation has a thankless and arduous task in probing constantly 
deeper into the taxpayer’s pocket and in meeting the momentous problems 
raised by the change to a war economy. But it must be recorded that, among 
business and financial sections of the community, considerable criticism is 
expressed regarding certain aspects of Mr. Hofmeyr’s policy, in particular 
his excess profits duty and trades profits special levy. With his purpose of 
securing a fair distribution of burdens and checking tax evasion there can 
be no quarrel. But it is felt in some quarters that his methods tend to defeat 
themselves by their very intricacy and that firms and companies, already 
sorely under-staffed, are put further out of gear by heavy additional legal 
and accounting problems and the uncertainties that arise therefrom. Apart 
from criticism of the Government, a healthy tendency towards self-criticism 
is also evident. To a good many has come the realization of how far we in 
South Africa fall short in those things for which we profess to fight, in the 
achievement of the liberal ideals of true democracy, in the establishment of 
a sound standard of social security ‘and human dignity for all races and classes 
in our community. The Prime Minister and Mr. Hofmeyr in particular have 
spoken eloquently of these, and the creation of a Social Planning Council 
has already been announced. The lead thus given is in keeping with the 
reactions of many South Africans to the growing sacrifices of the war and 
to the astonishing achievements of the Russian people—reactions which 
express themselves in criticism of democracy as we represent it, in an earnest 
demand for a better world for all after the war and in a socialist trend of 
thought which, till these days of crisis, had but little place in the political 
philosophy of South Africans. 


THE BANTU AND THE WAR 


Tue life of the Bantu people of the Union and Protectorates has been con- 
siderably affected by the war. This is true of the dwellers in remote villages 
with whom, though often ill-informed, the war is a frequent subject of 
conversation and on whose simple transactions at traders’ stores war condi- 
tions have impinged. It is still more true of the growing number of educated 
Bantu men and women. In the early months of the war the Native Affairs 
Department of the Union Government with commendable foresight took 
steps for the publication of a weekly bulletin giving the latest war news. 
This they put in charge of an expert in native life and mentality, whose 
literary work is well known in South Africa and overseas. The bulletin is 
printed in English and Afrikaans, but is also translated into the principal 
South African vernacular languages, and is given a prominent place in 
native weekly newspapers, which are now an influential force with a wide 
circulation among Africans. At native educational institutions also steps 
are regularly taken to satisfy the Bantu craving for information about the 
course of the war by giving talks on current events, by placing loud-speakers 
in common rooms so that the B.B.C. and other news bulletins may be heard, 
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and by a supply of newspapers. Few statements of leading world persona- 
lities have had such a wide publicity among the Bantu, or so bitten into 
African minds, as Hitler’s declaration in Mein Kampf that it is a sin against 
reason and the Creator to train black men to become lawyers, teachers and 
the like. Many educated Bantu are aware that the future of the African 
races is being decided in the world’s theatres of war. 

Soon after the beginning of hostilities the Union Government created the 
Native Military Policy. Later it was decided to give a wider field of activity 
to African soldiers, and so a Native Military Corps was formed, and the 
first body was merged into it. This Corps has drawn recruits from the various 
tribes. Some have come from the Zulu and Hlubi in Natal, others from the 
Xhosa, Tembu, Pondo and Fingo tribes of the eastern part of the Cape 
Province; the Sotho, Tswana and Swazi of the Protectorates have been 
specially noteworthy in the numbers they have provided, while smaller. 
contingents have come from the Venda, Pedi and Shangana of the Transvaal. 
Native battalions are under the command of a European Colonel and sub- 
ordinate officers who have knowledge of one or more native languages and 
who are acquainted with native customs and outlook; not a few of the 
officers are drawn from the Native Affairs Department. Chaplains experi- 
enced in native work have also been appointed, and there are several native 
assistant chaplains. There have also been appointed educational officers 
who, in addition to their duties as teachers, keep the troops informed as to 
the progress of the war, as well as to its causes and the plans for post-war 
reconstruction. 

The total number of Africans recruited is seldom published, but it certainly 
comprises several scores of thousands. The Governor of Kenya recently 
declared that there were 90,000 African troops from different territories 
serving with the forces in East Africa. Incidentally it has been found that 
recruiting is most brisk in districts where camps are situated, and where men 
can learn from their compatriots who have joined up the nature of the work 
and conditions. 


THE Native Miuirary Corps 


Sotprers of the Native Military Corps are employed as motor drivers, 
stretcher bearers, male nurses, mechanics, infantrymen, batmen, cooks, boot 
repairers, tailors, clerks, typists and in repairing roads and railways. Those 
who have to deal with them declare that they are easily disciplined and dis- 
play many of the best qualities of a soldier, whether in camp or under fire. 
As guards they have proved how meticulously they can obey orders. In 
various camps known to the writer there are current stories of senior officers 
who, believing themselves to be so well known that they could pass sentries 
without question, found themselves held up at the point of an assegai. As 
stretcher bearers they have particularly distinguished themselves. For 
gallantry under fire three stretcher bearers have been awarded the Military 
Medal. It has been found also that, as aids to artillerymen, they have been 
cool and resourceful. 

Some months ago the first batch of native casualties arrived in Pretoria 
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from Egypt and were given a warm-hearted welcome both by Europeans 
and by their own people. A number of them had been through various cam- 
paigns: in East Africa and Abyssinia and had taken part in the Libyan 
campaign. The Under-Secretary for Native Affairs declared them to be 
war veterans. 

While men have been serving far from home they have not been forgotten 
by their womenfolk. The latter have busied themselves with knitting 
comforts—socks, pullovers, scarves, balaclava caps and other articles. At 
one native tuberculosis hospital a number of men patients learned to knit 
comforts for their fellow Africans on active service. These and other gifts 
are being constantly sent to the native troops through the Gifts and Comforts 
Committee. During the recent period of six months 4,100 parcels were sent 
north. 

The Bantu have also been subscribing to war funds. Their donations have 
ranged from small sums given by herdboys and others to a donation of 
£5,000 from the United Transkeian Territories General Council. The latter 
gift was for the purchase of a warplane which was appropriately named 
“Bunga”, the native term for the Bantu Council. Considerable concern was 
felt in the Transkei recently by a report that the Bunga plane had been shot 
down. In all, native contributions from the Union have amounted to about 
£24,000. It was intimated some time ago that Basutoland had given over 
£63,000 to war funds, of which more than £17,000 .was from native sources. 
In addition, 5,866 pounds of sheepskins had been donated by Basutoland in 
order that they might be tanned and made up into warm coats for the navy. 
A handsome motor ambulance of the most modern type and equipment was 
subscribed for by the African people of Johannesburg, and there have been 
other notable gifts. 

REMAINING GRIEVANCES 

Despite the considerable effort made, it must be admitted that the Bantu 
support of the war has not been completely whole-hearted. This is almost 
exclusively due to political causes touching the Union of South Africa. 
The Bantu are passionately loyal to the British Crown. Even with regard 
to the Union they do not imagine that they would be better under Japanese 
or any other invaders. As one of their leaders recently put it, “Better the 
devil we know than the devil we don’t know”. They are aware that, under 
German rule, their condition would be worse. But certain happenings in 
South Africa have made them sore. In the last war 93,000 Bantu went to 
German South-West Africa, German East Africa and France. In various 
fields they did invaluable work. According to Colonel Pritchard, head of 
the Native Affairs Department of Johannesburg, they gained a high reputa- 
tion in France for conduct, courage and work. He said they established 
themselves as the best labourers in France. Hundreds of them perished in 
the Mendi disaster, when a troopship was sunk in the English Channel. Yet, 
despite the services of the Bantu, when the war was over, the Government 
of South Africa refused to award them war medals. Compensation was 
paid to the disabled and to the dependants of those who had died—com- 
pensation not pensions. These things have been remembered. 
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In the present war a more liberal view has prevailed. Field-Marshal Smuts 
has given instructions that African soldiers must receive medals in exactly 
the same way as others. It has also been declared that nona-Europeans “form 
an integral part of the Union army”. African soldiers are now included in 
the War Pensions Act. Injured soldiers will be given pensions if their 
injuries are serious and permanent, and in each case there will be allowances 
for wives and children. Ifa soldier is killed, his widow may receive a pension 
with an allowance for each child. Africans, too, are to receive benefits from 
the Governor-General’s War Fund. 

Two major grievances, however, remain. Africans of influence and un- 
doubted loyalty protest strenuously that the scale of pay for native recruits 
is not adequate. A native private receives 2s. 3d. a day, of which he must 
allocate 15. 3d. to his wife. Africans ask how a soldier’s wife can live on 
1s. 3d.aday. It is maintained that natives are not joining up in large numbers 
because they cannot afford to. No African, of course, can hope to reach 
commissioned rank. 

Another and much greater grievance is the fact that Africans are not given 
firearms: they are furnished with assegais. Assegai parades have been the 
subject of much scornful comment. It is being asked what chance has a 
soldier with an assegai in the face of modern weapons of war. Even more, 
the refusal to allow African soldiers to carry rifles is taken as another badge 
of their servitude. They are reckoned as a people apart. The appeal for 
recruits being confined to non-combatant work leads the Bantu to say “the 
Government distrusts us so much that it cannot put rifles into our hands 
when we ask for them in order to fight for the Empire; well then, we are 
disloyal, dangerous people; we cannot, of course, do anything”. The 
refusal to arm the Bantu, following so closely on their removal from the 
common voters’ roll in the Cape Province—a privilege they enjoyed from 
1854 till 1936—has deeply affected the attitude of the native people to the 
Government of South Africa. Some go so far as to draw a parallel with 
conditions among non-Europeans in the population of Malaya. Not a few 
of the intelligentsia demand equal political rights before they will volunteer 
for military service. While these attitudes may be confined to a small 
minority of extremists, there can be no question that the general position 
is unsatisfactory to a large number of the Bantu people and also to many 
Europeans, 


South Africa, 
July 1942. 





NEW “ZEALAND 


A NATIONAL War ADMINISTRATION 


3 is gratifying at last to be able to record a definite approach towards 
political unity by the formation of an enlarged war administration with 
full responsibility for the direction of New Zealand’s war effort. As has 
been explained in previous issues of THE RounpD TABLE, repeated overtures 
for a coalition have been made by the National Party Opposition in Parlia- 
ment and have been rejected by the dominant Labour Party. The real 
obstacle throughout has been the fear of the Labour Party outside Parliament 
that, by abdicating its right to govern, the Government might enable hostile 
elements to sabotage the social security system which is the corner-stone 
of Labour’s policy. Having been put into office in 1935 with a majority of 
55 seats to 25, and again in 1938 with 53 seats to 27, Labour feels that, war 
or no war, it is entitled to implement its social policy. The Opposition’s 
claim that “the war should not be used as a means of socialising the country” 
was tantamount to demanding that, because of the war, Labout’s social 
policy should be halted. In face of this fear, the Labour Party Conference 
consistently frowned upon overtures for a coalition or national government. 

The Prime Minister, Mr. Fraser, has been less intransigent. With a better 
understanding of the war peril than the party at large, he stated a year ago 
that he personally was in favour of some form of national government; but, 
as the party rejected any form of coalition, he undertook not to enter into 
fresh negotiations without full authority while the Labour Party Conference 
was preparing to face a general election. This, in Mr. Fraser’s view, was 
unthinkable under war conditions. In 1941 the life of Parliament was 
extended for a year without restriction on Labour’s authority to legislate, 
beyond the Prime Minister’s assurance that he would bring in as little purely 
party legislation as possible. The Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Holland, 
renewed his offer to negotiate, and Mr. Fraser repeated his invitation to 
Mr. Holland to join the War Cabinet of five, in which the Opposition already 
had two seats. Now there has been a new development. On May 16 the 
Dominion executive of the New Zealand Returned Services Association 
suggested the reorganization of the War Cabinet by the inclusion of men 
from outside Parliament, “‘thus creating a National War Cabinet with full 
executive powers to prosecute the total war effort”. It suggested that. party 
politics should be eliminated for the duration of the war. These proposals 
have already been submitted to the National Executive of the Labour Party 
and the Parliamentary Labour Caucus, both of which agreed with the prin- 
ciple. The National Party Opposition adhered to their previous conviction 
that the only way to produce political unity was by the formation of a national 
non-patty government. Mr. Fraser cordially approved of the proposal of 
the Returned Services Association, saying he could speak for the united 
Labour Party, which saw great prospects of achieving unity in the country’s 
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war effort, which he considered absolutely necessary. The objections to the 
appointment to the Cabinet of men from outside Parliament had been over- 
come in the United Kingdom and could be overcome here. Mr. Fraser 
agreed to approach Mr. Holland on the proposal to develop a united war 
effort through an enlarged war administration, leaving the domestic Cabinet 
to carry on the social and other services not connected with the war. Negotia- 
tions continued during the five weeks before Parliament was to meet again. 


CoMPOSITION OF THE NEW GOVERNMENT 

On June 24 both party Caucuses approved the arrangement arrived at, 
and Mr. Fraser and Mr. Holland announced to the House that it had been 
decided to set up a War Administration of seven members of the Government 
and six members of the Opposition, including all the existing members of 
the War Cabinet, Mr. Fraser, Mr. Jones and Mr. Sullivan of the Government 
party, Mr. Coates and Mr. Hamilton of the Opposition party, and a repre- 
sentative of the Trade Union movement from outside Parliament. The 
Ministers of the new Administration who were sworn in on June 30 are 
Mr. Fraser, Prime Minister and Chairman of the War Cabinet; Mr. Holland, 
in charge of war expenditure and Deputy Chairman; Mr. Jones, defence; 
Mr. Coates, the armed forces and war co-ordination; Mr. Sullivan, supply 
and munitions; Mr. Hamilton, Associate Minister of supply and munitions; 
Mr. Semple, transport; Mr. Polson, primary production for war purposes; 
Mr. Paikea, in charge of the Maori war effort; Mr. Broadfoot, national 
service; Mr. McLagan, industrial man-power; Mr. Bodkin, civil defence; 
Mr. Nordmeyer, health. This Administration is responsible for all matters 
connected with the war effort. Its executive body is a War Cabinet consisting 
of the previous War Cabinet with the addition of Mr. Holland and Mr. Nash, 
if he returns to New Zealand from his post in Washington. The members 
of the domestic Cabinet retain their positions, Mr. Sullivan being Deputy 
Prime Minister to act in the event of Mr. Fraser being absent from New 
Zealand. Mr. McLagan, the only non-parliamentary member of the War 
Administration, was appointed to the Legislative Council forthwith. He is 
the President of the New Zealand Federation of Labour and was a member 
of the War Council appointed in 1940. It is noted that the Minister of Health 
who administers the social security legislation is a member of the War 
Administration. Whereas in the past the three Labour members of the 
War Cabinet had portfolios to administer, while the two Opposition Ministers 
were merely advisory, now all have tasks allotted to them. Both leaders 
admit that the arrangement is not perfect. 

“*We have made an honest effort”’, said Mr. Holland, “‘to comply with the people’s 
will by bringing about the greatest possible degree of unity. It should be realised 
that what is involved is a political revolution. In the past we have looked at each 
other through the smoked glasses of party interests, but are now trying to rise 
above it.” 

There was some demur throughout the country to the proposal to extend 
the life of Parliament for the duration of the war and a year beyond. Not 


only the Opposition press, but also Labour and other bodies preferred to 
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extend it for a year at a time rather than give Parliament an indeterminate 
lease of life dependent upon the end of the war. The Labour Caucus wished 
Parliament to have an opportunity each year, on the demand of five members, 
to discuss the extension. Eventually a Bill was introduced on July 10 with 
the proviso that at least once every year after 1942 the Prime Minister should 
move either to continue the extension or to fix an earlier date for its expiry. 
There was a lively debate on an amendment to refer the matter to a com- 
mittee, but this was defeated by 51 votes to 3 and the Bill was passed through 
all its stages. In closing the debate the Prime Minister disclosed an important 
piece of inner history. 

“One of the first things”, said Mr. Fraser, “that the Leader of the Opposition 
said to me when he approached me on the matter was that there was no desire on 
the part of his party to interfere with the social legislation of the country.” 
One wonders what effect such an assurance, if given earlier, might have had 
upon the course of events since the outbreak of war. 


War FINANCE 


THE interim financial statement delivered by Mr. Fraser on April 30 bore 
out the favourable forecast made by Mr. Nash on his departure for Washing- 
ton. As immediate steps were required to finance the huge expansion of the 
armed forces and the diversion of production to war purposes, the Prime 
Minister did not await the complete accounts for the past year or the esti- 
mates for the current year. In the Consolidated Fund, he said, there was an 
excess of revenue under all the main headings, and a surplus for the year of 


£1,500,000. For the current year, owing to the probable shrinkage in 
customs duties, sales and petrol taxes, he anticipated a fall in revenue of 
about £3,000,000. Debt charges called for an extra £1,700,000, and the 
increased cost of living bonus to State employees for £700,000. Social 
security revenue would probably be the same as last year, that is to say, 
£14,500,000 including £3,600,000 from the Consolidated Fund, and there 
would probably be an increase of £2,400,000 in expenditure. This would 
be met out of the existing balance of £3,000,000, but £400,000 would be 
required for increased allowances to the wives of soldiers. These increases 
all follow from the 5 per cent cost of living bonus granted by the Court of 
Arbitration in April. 

Last year borrowing for national development was curtailed to £11,952,000. 
This year the works would be reduced to a care and maintenance basis, but 
£1,100,000 would be provided for urgent extension to the hydro-electric 
works, £300,000 for the production of linen flax for war purposes, and 
£900,000 for land settlement for the rehabilitation of soldiers. Housing 
would be reduced to £5,500,000, but a great expansion was planned as 
circumstances permit. During 1941-42, £43,719,000 was raised by borrowing, 
of which £8,252,000 was for development, £3,700,000 for housing, and 
£31,767,000 for war purposes; {10,982,000 was raised by public loan in 
New Zealand, £1,684,000 in advance subscriptions to future loans, {5,086,000 
by National Savings, £130,000 by voluntary loans, interest free, £8,243,000 
under a memorandum of security with the United Kingdom, {5,861,000 by 
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a National Development Loan and £11,733,000 by departmental issues and 
from the Reserve Bank. Loan redemptions totalled £10,585,000 and, with 
exchange on remittances to repay the debt in London, the net increase in the 
public debt was £35,907,000. ‘The war expenditure for the financial year 
was £5 3,000,000, and the estimate for this year was £133,000,000, more than 
the whole cost to the Dominion of the last war. This expenditure will include 
£7,000,000 for the army, {10,000,000 for the navy, and £19,000,000 for the 
air force. It is proposed to borrow £46,000,000 under a memorandum of 
security, £10,000,000 under a lease lend arrangement, leaving a net deficit 
of £50,000,000. 


GUARDING AGAINST INFLATION 


Wuite the volume of goods available for civil consumption, said Mr. 
Fraser, had decreased since the war began by 30 per cent, spending power 
had increased by 10 per cent. Serious inflation might result unless the surplus 
spending power was withdrawn without undue delay. The most equitable 
way to do this was by increased taxation; but to take half everybody’s income 
would have a crippling effect on industry and personal effort. The Govern- 
ment proposed to increase super-tax from 15 to 334 per cent, which would 
yield an additional £3,000,000. As 70 per cent of aggregate private incomes 
were beyond the effective scope of income-tax, the Government proposed 
to increase the national security tax by 6d. in the pound on all wages and 
incomes, including company profits. This would bring social security and 
national security taxes to 2s. 6d. in the pound, and would yield £4,900,000. 
For the balance of the year these increases raise direct taxes to 18s. in the 
pound at 2-5 unearned income and at 3-7 earned income, while companies 
at the maximum rate pay 145. od. in the pound. These taxes, with the in- 
creases in sales tax from 10 to 20 per cent on goods which do not enter into 
daily living costs, an extra shilling on a gallon of beer and similar duties on 
wines and spirits, and an extra 2d. on a packet of cigarettes and sd. on an oz. of 
tobacco, should yield a total of £14,400,000 and leave a balance of £3 5,600,000 
to be found by borrowing. National Savings and State Department funds 
would yield £8,000,000, leaving £27,600,000 to be raised by public loans. 

The House at once passed the necessary resolutions without a division 
and, at the next sitting, opened the usual financial debate. In this it struck 
a very high note and the broadcast had a distinctly tonic effect on public 
moral. The prospectus of the Liberty Loan for £15,000,000 was published 
on May 4 and, when subscriptions closed on June 4, they amounted to 
£17,131,000, of which £6,122,000 was at 2} per cent repayable in 1947, and 
£10,818,000 at 3 per cent repayable in 1952-55. This result, following the 
successful flotation of the Bonds for Bombers issue in April, is regarded as 
highly satisfactory. The public accounts for the year 1941-42, gazetted on 
June 18, show an actual surplus in the Consolidated Fund of £1,672,000. 
Revenue under all heads exceeded the estimates, the total being £41,241,000 
compared with £39,296,000. Expenditure totalled £39,569,000, including 
{11,120,000 for debt service and {£11,037,000 for social services. The 
Minister of Health, Mr. Nordmeyer, said that the expenditure on monetary 
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benefits, old age, invalidity, widows’ pensions, etc., was £10,576,000, on 
medical and hospital benefits {2,437,000 gross, and on administration and 
emergency expenses £520,000. Provision for medical benefits and general 
medical services from November 1, 1941, amounted to £205,000, pharma- 
ceutical benefits from May 5 to £280,000, and radiological services to £28,000. 
He pointed out the unavoidable lag in bringing the charges into the account 
owing to the time that elapsed between the service of the doctor and the 
actual payment. The contribution of £3,600,000 from the Consolidated 
Fund was much smaller than originally contemplated. It was actually less 
than the amount from that source contributed for pensions before the social 
security was inaugurated. 

On August 9, 1940, a general increase in the basic rates of wages was 
granted by the Court of Arbitration in consideration of the rising cost of 
living. In December 1941 the Court refused an application for a further 
increase of 7-9 per cent. On February 18, 1942, the Rates of Wages Emer- 
gency Regulation was amended to empower the Court to grant something 
less sweeping than a general order. The Court then considered a fresh 
application for an advance of 9°6 per cent. In its judgment of April 1, it 
found that the entry of Japan into thé war had affected the trade and industry 
of New Zealand “to an almost unbelievably small extent”; but, looking to 
the probabilities of the period of six months before another application could 
be made, it did not consider the conditions of crisis now obtaining a sufficient 
reason for refraining from using the increased powers conferred on it by the 
amended regulation. In England the actual threat of invasion and the cutting 
of overseas communications did not appear to have prevented wage increases, 
but had had rather the opposite effect. The Court believed that there had 
been a definite acceleration in retail prices since the increase granted in 1940 
and accordingly granted a general increase of 5 per cent on men’s wages up 
to {5 a week and on women’s wages up to £2. 10s. a week. 


CHANGES IN SOCIAL LIFE 


In the meantime the impact of the war upon social life becomes every 
week more marked. Where not engrossed in war production, New Zealand 
capital and management are increasingly devoted to producing commodities 
and raw materials hitherto procured from abroad. Following the rationing 
of sugar at a weekly allowance of 12 0z., the rationing of tea was brought 
in on June 1 at 2 oz. On May 28, a few weeks after the rationing of ladies’ 
stockings at one pair in three months, the Government forestalled panic 
buying by a sweeping order, which became effective forthwith, for the ration- 
ing of clothing. This covers all classes of wearing apparel, knitting yarns, 
fabric cloth and articles made therefrom, footwear and household linen. 
The allowance is 52 coupons for the year. A man’s suit calls for 16 coupons, 
an overcoat for 12, a shirt for 2, socks or stockings for 1, boots and shoes 
for 3. Leading women’s outfitting allowances are: costume 11 coupons, 
fur coat 15, dressing-gown 4, undervest 2, corset 3, stockings 2, boots and 
shoes 2. Only in respect of sugar is it necessary to register with a retailer. 
Petrol is still severely rationed, and rubber and tyres have recently been 
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taken under strict control. With regard to foodstuffs, New Zealand has not 
yet suffered any hardship. The most noticeable shortage has been in citrus 
fruits, bananas, pine-apples and other sub-tropical fruits, for which we are 
largely dependent on Australia and the Pacific islands. These have all been 
completely off the market for weeks at a time. There has been uneasiness, 
too, regarding the supply of potatoes. Controlled prices have been adjusted 
from time to time to prevent profiteering and to conserve increased quantities 
of seed for the larger area it will be necessary to plant in the coming season. 
On July 22 the Government offered a guarantee of £7. 5s. to £11 a ton for 
main crop potatoes at the end of 1943. Eggs have been very scarce, partly 
owing to reduced production and partly to the increased demand for the 
troops within the Anzac area. The Government claims that the steps that 
have been taken to control food prices mainly by virtue of guaranteed and 
fixed prices have been conspicuously successful. The Minister of Supply, 
Mr. Sullivan, answering criticism on May 6, gave the following figures to 
show how retail prices had risen in the principal Allied countries from the 
outbreak of war to the end of 1941: 


Percentage Increase 
All Groups Food Groups 
Australia ; ; : } II‘l 10°5 
Canada . ‘ : ‘ ‘ 14°8 17°3 
Great Britain ‘ ° : 30°00 30°00 
South Africa (to October) : 11-4 14:6 
United States (to November) . 10°6 22°4 
New Zealand ° ; , Or5 2°9 


Mr. Sullivan claimed that the very slight increase in the food groups in New 
Zealand was due to the Government’s purchase of most foodstuffs at fixed 
prices, which considerably curbed inflation. 

An inflationary factor on the other side of the balance is the announcement 
on May 25 by the British High Commissioner that the British Government 
had agreed in negotiations with Australia to pay an additional 15 per cent 
for the 1942-43 wool clip in consideration of the increased cost of production 
and handling. The South African and New Zealand wool-growers are to 
receive similar treatment, and thus the money income of our wool-growers 
will be expanded by probably more than £2,000,000. The Government calls 
for the greatest possible sowing of wheat for the 1943 harvest and to en- 
courage growers, the price for Tuscan, March f.o.b., is increased to 6s. 14d. 
a bushel, which is 44d. over the price for the present season. Fertilizers are 
now being rationed on a considered plan, and a small beginning has been 
made in the manufacture of linseed ail for meal and oil cake. 


NAVAL APPOINTMENTS AND OTHERS 


Tue Governor-General, Sir Cyril Newall, concluded on June 6 a compre- 
hensive tour of the Pacific islands which lie within the defence jurisdiction 
of New Zealand. He visited Fiji, Samoa, American Samoa and Tonga, 
inspecting the units of the New Zealand military, naval and air forces, whom 
he congratulated upon their bearing and fitness. He also attended civil 
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gatherings and native fonos in Samoa and took part in the celebration of the 
King’s birthday at Apia on June 1. Owing to changes in the naval command 
in this region, Commodore W. E. Parry, R.N., who has been the senior 
member of the Naval Board since May 1940, is assuming other duties and 
severs a happy association with New Zealand. Since taking command of 
Achilles in January 1939 he participated brilliantly in the Battle of the River 
Plate. Commodore Parry’s successor, Commodore Sir Atwell Lake, has 
already assumed duty. On April 15 we also welcomed Vice-Admiral Robert 
L. Ghormley of the United States Navy, who is in charge of the new South 
Pacific area command. He will operate under the cxdets of Admiral Nimitz 
of the United States Navy commanding the Pacifi: 1rza. The exact limits 
and jurisdiction of the office are not yet published. 

On April 22 it was announced by the Prime Minister that Mr. F. Langstone, 
who has been in North America for the greater part of the year as member 
of the New Zealand Supplies Commission, has been appointed the first New 
Zealand High Commissioner in Canada. It is two years since Canada ap- 
pointed her first High Commissioner to New Zealand, and when Mr. Fraser 
was last in London he was urged by his Canadian confrére to make a corre- 
sponding appointment. Mr. Langstone has been Minister of Lands since 
the advent of the Labour Government in 1935. He represented New Zealand 
at the International Labour Conference in New York in 1941 and signed the 
Declaration of the United Nations in Washington in January. By virtue 
of the Overseas Representatives Act, Mr. Langstone may retain his seat in 
Parliament and the Cabinet regardless of his absence, and may also contest 
his seat at the next election. 


New Zealand, 
July 1942. 
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